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THE WAR. 


NE of the greatest events of the war, long-talked of and 
recently anticipated from day to day. has taken place. 
Metz has capitulated. The garrison, the fortress, the whole 
army of Bazarne have surrendered absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally to the enemy. A hundred and fifty thousand 
jsoners, the whole flower of the French army, the last 
troops with liscipline, with experience, with qualities and 
strength fit to face the Germans in the field, have passed into 
captivity, and during the present war will be lost to France. 
For some days the capitulation had been imminent. The 
commander of the fortress informed Bazarne that he had no 
more food for the troops outside, and then Bazarne had no 
resource except to ascertain whether the Germans would 
receive his soldiers as deserters, so that all the little food that 
owas left might be reserved for the garrison. The Germans 
sternly sent these deserters back within the French lines, and the 
Trench generals seriously discussed the question whether by a 
great sortie at night they might not force the bulk of Bazaixe’s 
troops into such a position that the Germans would have no 
choice, and must make them prisoners. Wonderful as the 
war has been, perhaps this is in its strange way the most 
wonderful incident of the war. Imagine French generals at 
the head of over a hundred thousand fine troops maneuvring 
to have their men made prisoners on French soil. But 
Bazan is said to have hesitated at the last moment in face of 
the awful loss of life which’ the mancuvre must have involved, 
and of the extremely small gain which the continuance of the 
resistance of Metz for a few days longer would have brought 
to the national cause. On Monday it was announced to 
Prince Freperic Cuarves that not only the outside army, but 
the fortress, was prepared to capitulate, and the next day 
General CaanGarnier had an interview with the Prince to 
discuss the terms of surrender. The General is said to 
have found that the conqueror exacted very hard terms 
indeed, and the capitulation did net actually take place until 
Thursday morning. What the conaermeaces of this great 
event will be none cap tell. Two hundfed thousand German 
soldiers, flashed with victory and of the highest quality, are 
tt free, France is at their mercy. Can even Frenchmen in 
the last stage of infatuation any longer believe in the Armies 
of Lyons, of the Loire, and of the North? Paris too is now, 
80 far as human prospect goes, lost beyond hope of rescue. 
Will the French ‘ben ot ag ce? Will Paris consent to 
accept its destiny, and let the King of Prussia march in as a 
conqueror ? e do not think that, even at this extreme 
mowent of peril, France or Paris will give in unless some 
tian or men of authority publicly states that there is no use in 
fighting any longer. ' All’depends on the courage and the real 
gery of the two or three men to whom France would 
en, whom it might blame and reproach and calumniate for 
telling it the truth, but still to whose voice of warning and 
counsel it could not be deaf. 

It was a most striking instance of the resolution, the admi- 
table forethought, and the promptitude with which the Ger- 
mans have conducted every operation of the war, that at noon 
on Tuesday, at the vary bade when General CHANGARNIER 
arrived to discuss the terms of capitulation, a corps of the 
German army before Metz received orders to begin its march on 

Not a moment was lost. After the surrender of Metz 
Must, the Germans say, come the surrender of Paris; and every 
hour must be made the most of until this final goal of German 
effort is reached. Paris is now the only centre of interest in 
the war. ‘The official organs of Germany have been instructed 
to inform their readers that the delay which has taken place 
m the attack on Paris is due solely to strategical, and not at 
all to Political, considerations, The great guns of the besiegers 
are silent simply because all is not ready, and not because ‘any 


belief is entertained in the power of neutrals to bring about 

e. There has never been any wavering in the minds of 
the German leaders on the point. Peace can only be signed 
after Paris has been taken. Of course, if the. French would 
consent to treat on the basis of a cession of territory, the 
desired end might be achieved without Paris being further 
attacked, although it is not without significance .that rumour 
has always hinted at one of Count Bismarx’s demands , being 
that the treaty of peace should be actually signed,in Paris. 
The Germans have taught themselves to believe,,that. the 
capture of Paris is an essential preliminary to;that endur- 
ing peace which is their dream of the future. They 
argue that France will never keep quiet unless ,she believes. 
and realizes that she has been thoroughly beaten. Nothing 
will bring this home to her except the striking, indisputa- 
ble fact, not to be denied or explained away, that the con- 
querors have marched through the streets of her capital. 
The great bulk of Frenchmen even now probably attribute 
the disasters of Gravelotte and Sedan to treachery. When 
they have said this they firmly believe they have said every- 
thing ; and if treachery is prevented for the future, which 
they think they will all take care to ensure, similar disasters 
are impossible. One by one the illusions that have sueces- 
sively haunted their minds seem to be cut away. Bazate 
was supposed to have shut himself up in Metz in pursuance of 
a deep plan for getting the Germans into a trap; Bazalne was 
anxious to capitulate on terms which the Germans thought too 
favourable to him. The main body of the invaders was also 
supposed to be rushing into a trap, for its. long line of com- 
munication could so easily be interrupted. Nota single biscuit 
or cartridge has, so far as we know, failed to come forward 
from Germapy to Paris. The name of the Republic was to raise 
new and vieiorious armies from ‘the soil, and the invaders 
were to be overwhelmed. The raw levies of France are scat- 
tered right and left before the invaders, But Paris still holds 
out. Paris represents France. Parisis impregnable. It will 
defy the invaders, who will have to retire in penitence at 
despair. Franee believes this, or at heart only half believes it; 
and Paris too believes it, with what amount of real belief’ 
none can say. But all Frenchmen in and out of Paris persist 
in saying that they believe it; and if the Germans were now 
to make peace on any other terms than the. cession of terri- 
tory, and to leave Paris untaken, the majority of Frenchmen 
would honestly believe that France had been on the whole 
victorious in the war, and the disaster of Sedan would linger 
in the popular mind as a plea for vengeance, not as a warning 
against rash and reckless war. 


Such is the estimate of French opinion, and such are the 
calculations of the future, that guide the policy of the German 
leaders; and if future war is to be prevented by nothing else 
than fear being inspired into France, the German leaders 
appear to be right. After Paris is taken, if it is taken, the 
Germans may fall back on the line of the Moselle, should there 
be no one able and willing to make peace in the name of 
France. But they will at least have given France.a terrible 
and unmistakeable lesson. ‘To get back a portion at least of 
what are said to be really German provinces of France, and to 
make the French for many years afraid of them, are the two 
objects on which the Germans have set their hearts. The 
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French, on the other hand, utterly deny that they are beaten, 
or that Paris can be taken. They think they have no reason 
to be afraid of the Germans, for they have succeeded in chal- 
lenging the Germans to do something which it is impossible 
, the Germans should do. The issue must therefore to all ap- 
pearance be fought out, and, by bombardment or assault 
or starvation, Paris: must be made to yield, or else the 
Germans will have to confess that on this great and capital 
| point they have been worsted. In a few days probably 
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the German fire on the forts will commence, and their leaders | something unpleasant said of it in a newspaper. Lyons hag 


will have every opportunity of conducting their attack in the 
mode they judge most likely to conduce to success. General 
_Trocuu has made one or two slight sorties this week, the 
object/of Whiéh is said to have been to train his troops, to 
prove their courageand discipline, ‘and teagh them steadiness 
under fire. This may be an aim worth the loss of life in- 
volved, but the laborious and expensive education of young 
soldiers must go on far too slowly to make any immediate 
difference in the history of the siege. The troops engaged in 
the recent sorties never got near the real line of German 
strength, and no attempt was made to carry any position of 
importance. The siege is therefore to go on exactly as the 
Germans have planned that it should go on. A great effort 
will be ‘maile to make the city yield by direct attack, as being 
far less horrible in its consequences to the besieged, and far less 
toilsome and costly to the besiegers, than reduction by famine. 


‘Sooner or later Paris must yield unless it is relieved, but the pri- . 


vations, risks, and losses of the besiegers would be most serious. 
Therefore .it is quite worth while for the Germans to compel 
‘a surrender by force if they can, although it cannot, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be accomplished without great 
loss of life. As military critics differ as to the effect of a 
direct attack on Paris, and as they candidly confess that mili- 
tary experience does not afford sufficient data for determining 
‘so new and complicated a problem, it is useless to speculate 
on the probabilities that the German leaders will or will not 
succeed. But the statement published by General Unricn as 
to the reasons that led him to surrender Strasburg cannot be 
read without interest at a moment when the attack on Paris 
seems imminent. He alleges that he was not subjected to any 
pressure on the part of the civil population. There was 
nothing like famine; the bombardment, severe as it had 
been, had produced no practical effect; but the walls 
of his fortress had been shelled by the fire of the 
German guns, which had operated with a force and in 
a manner new to him in the history of war. He too, 
like all his countrymen, was beaten by the German 
artillery. There seems, therefore, ground for supposing 
that the vast play of their heavy artillery, which the Ger- 
mans are about to call into operation, will produce a very 
great ¢ffect on the defences of Paris; but what will be the 
limits of this effect, and what will be its influence on the 
moral and physical state of the besieged, the event alone can 
show. 


Away from Paris and Metz the only military event of import- 
ance has been the fall of Schlestadt. There only remain Neu 
Brisach and Belfort to be taken, and then all Alsace south of 
Strasburg will be in German hands. The fortress of Schlestadt 
was of sufficient strength to resist an attack for some days; 
but as no French army exists in Alsace that can meet the Ger- 
mans in the field, the few strong places that still remain in the 
hands of the French have no choice but to surrender as soon 
as guns heavy enough to reduce them have been brought up. 
‘On the other side of the Vosges, the German force which has 
taken Epinay and Vesoul is advancing on Besangon. Some of 
the French telegrams speak as if the Germans had actually 
entered Besancon and then retreated ; but it seems more pro- 
bable that they have only got near it, and that some slight 

ges of arms, in which both sides claimed the victory, arose 
‘out of the endeavour of the French, under General Camprizt, to 
hold first the line of a small river, and next that of the railway. 
Nothing has as yet been heard of Garrpatp1. On the Loire little 
has happened in the last fewdays. Chartres has been occupied 
‘without resistance, and is said to be the wealthy, quiet sort of 
‘town that is so suited to have requisitions made on it. The 
Army of the Loire gives no trouble as yet to the enemy, and is 
probably not yet prepared to take the offensive. A telegram 
from Berlin ‘states that the Provisional Government finds itself 
obliged to leave Tours, and will probably retreat to Clermont, 
in Auvergne. But telegrams from Berlin about the Provi- 
sional Government at ‘Tours ought to be received with the 
greatest suspicion. ‘German official statements may on the 
whole be taken as true, while French official statements 
are generally poetical, but unauthorized statements made 
in Germany about France and the French are entitled to 
very little weight. M. Gampetra has not done anything this 
week to distinguish himself except publishing a manifesto 
in which he proclaims that towns which surrender to the 
enemy without a struggle shall be denounced in the official 
journal. There does not to Englishmen seem anything very 
formidable in the threat. It would be a very curious sort of 
English town that, finding resistance to an invader would be 
necessarily only momentary, totally useless, and productive of 
great loss of property, still determined to resist rather than have 


been left to get on as well as it can without M. Gamperra 
and Marseilles still continues to ignore the authority of 
what calls itself the Central Government. In the North 
and West the Germaus have kept quiet, and Amiens and 
touen have been left to complete their preparations for 
defence, which are quite suflicient to protect them from 
sudden raids. But in no part of France is there the slightest 
sign of anything more than defensive warfare, and if the 
invaders do not choose to attack the points where troops are 
assembled in some strength, they are left perfectly free to go 
elsewhere when and how they please. There is an enormous 
interval between such a state of things and a rising of the 
provinces for the relief of Paris. 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


satisfactory statement that troops from Madras have 
been ordered to proceed to China seems to imply that 
Lord GranviLLeE has, with the assent of his colleagues, aban- 
doned Lord CLarenpon’s injudicious policy of reliance on 
Chinese liberality and good faith. All the foreign communi- 
ties have consistently protested against the delusion which Mr, 
BURLINGAME was employed to propagate in the West, and the 
vigorous interference of the English Consuls and naval officers 
in exacting redress for local outrages was unanimously ap- 
plauded on the spot, although it was afterwards censured by 
Lord Cuarenpon. It is pleasant to observe that, while in all 
other parts of the world Americans profess hostility to Eng- 
land, the commercial and missionary representatives of the 
two nations in China have invented for themselves the accu- 
rate and significant designation of “the English-speaking 
“ people.” The French have also in general shared the feel- 
ings and opinions of the English and Americans; and the 
Protestant missionaries have lately expressed the most earnest 
sympathy with the victims of the Tien-tsin massacre. Two of 
their number, in answer to a request from Mr. Lacy, English 
Consul at Tien-tsin, for an account of the damage suffered 
during the riots, declined to facilitate any pecuniary settlement 
which might prevent the English Government from adopting the 
cause of the injured French. But for the reason that all the 
foreign residents share a common interest, and that they are ex- 
posed toa common danger, there can be no doubt that, in China 
as elsewhere, plausible excuses would be found for selfishness 
and separation. In addition to the general prejudice against 
foreigners, the French have given a special provocation to the 
Chinese authorities by the modified protectorate which they 
claim over all Roman Catholics. By their treaty they have the 
right of propagating their faith, and it is provided that no native 
Chinese shall be exposed to penal consequences for becoming 
a convert. The Catholic clergy, who naturally make them- 
selves the advocates of their proselytes, represent the frequent 
violations of the stipulated impunity to their Ambassador at 
Pekin; and consequently the French agents are constantly 
interfering with the domestic administration of districts in 
which religious communities are settled. A few months before 
the outbreak of Tien-tsin, Count Rocuecnovart had exacted 
from the Viceroy of Nankin full redress for various acts of 
oppression and of injury inflicted on French chapels in his 
province; and, amongst other demands, he had insisted 
on the degradation of a considerable personage who may 
be considered as the principal author of the recent out- 
rages. It appears that was _prin- 
cipal lieutenant and adopted son of SaN-Ko-LIN-sIN, who 
is remembered as the only Chinese General who displayed 
vigour and military capacity in the lust war with Eng- 
land and France. He has from that time been known as an 
agitator, bitterly hostile to foreigners, and either his popularity 
or his alliances with members of the Government have 
enabled him at different times to escape punishment for dis- 
turbances which he has provoked. He was well informed as 
to the political relations of the different foreign nations which 
are represented in China, and he appears to have satisfied 
himself that England, America, and Russia would remain 
tranquil spectators of an injury inflicted on France. It 
was easier to excite the populace against missionaries whose 
motives and practices are unintelligible to the ordinary 
Chinese mind, than against traders whose desire of profit 1s 
readily appreciated. ‘The barbarous native fashions of kid- 
napping children, and of using parts of the human body for 
medical charms, suggested the accusation of similar practices 
against the priests and Sisters of Charity who collected 
foundlings and destitute children in their mission schools. 
At Nankin the plot was defeated by the Vieeroy Ma, 
who had on more than one occasion suffered for his con- 
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nivance at wrongs inflicted on foreigners. If the recent 
report of the assassination. of Ma is confirmed, the crime 
may be re as an additional proof of the existence of 
a formidable conspiracy. Having been baffled at Nankin, 
Cuexc-Kwo-Suwat undertook a pilgrimage to the grave 
of his foster-father at Tien-tsin; and his arrival was im- 
mediately followed by popular threats against foreigners, 
and especially against the French. It is said that his schemes 
were facilitated by the national habit of expecting changes at 
the end of every decennial period; and it happened that the 
revision of the Treaty of 1860 had been fixed for 1870. Within 
a few days the attack on the French Consulate and Cathedral 
commenced ; and, according to some accounts, the chief agitator 
himself commanded one of the insurgent bands. It is more 
robable that, in accordance with the usual practice of Chinese. 
officials, he kept himself in the background ; and hitherto 
his connexions and his influence have secured him from 
mishment. The Governor of the town, who has been 
simply degraded, seems to have been his instrument; and at 
the date of the last accounts no capital sentence had been 
even on the subordinate offenders, It appears that a 
Chinese army has been sent to Tien-tsin, and that the Taku 
forts have been provided with garrisons, The apprehensions 
of the foreign residents are evidently well founded; and the 
English Government would be inexcusable if it neglected the 
duty of taking measures for the protection of its subjects. 


The brutal murders of Tien-tsin were prepared and 
announced by a method which has till lately been peculiar to 
China. In the words of the Shanghai Courier, the appeal to 
the native prejudice against foreigners “was made by means 
“of those wayside placards which in China form a miserable 
“substitute for the newspaper press of Western nations, and 
“combine in a wonderful degree the miningum of its benefits 
“with the maximum of its abuses.” The Chinese might 
perhaps urge in defence of their practice that posters or pla- 
cards, as compared with newspapers, have the advantage of 
dispensing with the necessity of reasoning, and of being 
addressed exclusively to the ignorant rabble. Cuenc-Kwo- 
Suwat could not have supposed that the Chinese form of 
journalism had already been adopted in England. The 
votaries of ComTe’s Religion of Humanity, who substitute 
torchlight meetings in the streets for Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, have made the independent discovery that their 
factious nonsense may be most appropriately propagated 
by printing it in large letters, and aflixing the docu- 
ments to blank walls and hoardings. Mr. BripcEs, who 
holds the second place among the Positivist apostles under 
the primacy of Mr. Congreve, has published a new number 
of the Street Press, or series of Comtist placards, with the 
heading of “ England and China.” With the same regard for 
historical accuracy which is shown in Mr. Bersty’s state- 
ments, that the lands of the French aristocracy were divided 
at the Revolution among the people, Mr. Brinczs informs the 
idlers in the streets that the first China war was undertaken 
to protect the opium trade, and the second to punish the 
Chinese jor the capture of a pirate. He complains that a body 
of London merchants, aided of course by an unscrupulous 
press, are now attempting to force the country into a third 
war, “to avenge the sufferings of Roman Catholic missionaries— 
“we, who still refuse to lift our little finger to help France in 
“her heroic struggle against the wanton continuance of Ger- 
“man invasion.” To old-fashioned readers or writers of 
newspapers the climax scems flat, and the insinuated charge 
ambiguous. It is conceivable that merchants in their eager- 
ness jor gain, and journalists influenced by their natural and 
diabolical malignity, should commit excesses for the purpose 
of selling opium, or perhaps of protecting piracy; but the 
task of avenging the wrongs inflicted on French Roman 
Catholic missionaries can scarcely be undertaken under the 
influence of national egotism or of selfish cupidity. The in- 
consistency of leaving the French to fight out an unjust quarrel 
in Europe, and assisting them to avenge a cruel wrong in China, 
might perhaps admit of explanation and excuse. It must have 
oceurred to Mr. Bringes that the merchants might have been 
more plausibly accused of a corrupt desire to protect their 
own trade, amounting to 40,000,000/.a year; but he probably 
considered that his less advanced disciples might have thought 
that such profits were worth fighting for. Positivism would 
have been false to its traditions if it had not, like Nesucnap- 
Nezzar’s advisers, supplied the dream itself as well as the in- 
terpretation of the dream. Mr. Bripvges asserts that English 
inerchants in China and their partners in London “demand 
“ to be allowed to travel in every part of the country, to work 
“the coal-mines, to send steamers up the rivers, to lay down 
“Tihes of telegraph and railroad, to buy land and houses 


“wherever it may suit them.” If he had studied the. blue- 
books on China, he would know that English merchants demand 
none of these things as their right, although they, would of course, 
willingly obtain concessions which would be even more bene- 
ficial to the natives than to themselves. Their right of travelling 
is strictly regulated by treaty, and it extends.only to. certain 
provinces. The statements about coal-mines, railroads, and 
telegraphs are utterly inaccurate, for on all these points the 
Chinese Government maintains its policy of obstruction, and 
it has not been proposed to introduce. civilization by force. 
Mr. Bripaes, as a preacher of the Religion of Humanity, is 
still more indignant at the alleged pretension of compelling 
the Chinese by force of arms to tolerate the preaching of 
Christianity. ‘“ We insist. that Protestant, and Catholic mis-. 
“¢ sionaries shall be allowed to preach their: doctrines through 
“ the length and breadth of the land under the protection of 
“ English and French cannon.” ‘The French have perhaps 
unwisely acquired by treaty a right of establishing missions, 
not throughout the length and. breadth of the land, but in. 
certain provinces. The English Government deliberately ab- 
stained from advancing a similar claim ; and its lukewarmness 
has often been censured by the various Missionary. Societies. 

The high Mandarin to whom the investigation of the late, 
atrocities was referred declares, in contradiction to Mr. 
Brinegs, that “it is the aim of the Catholic religion to teach 
“men to be virtuous, and the Emperor Kana-ni long 
“ago gave permission to spread this. doctrine in his 
“dominions. The Hospitals of the Sisters of Mercy 
“may be fairly compared with our own Foundling Hos- 
“ pitals, &c, ‘The desire of the Sisters is to found asylums 
“for the miserable and poor. Charity and mercy are their 
“device. If therefore they are accused. of abominable deeds, 
“ foreigners will be justly moved to wrath.” Not having 
heard of Cours, or the Religion of Humanity, Tsenc-Kwo- 
Fan has not thought of defending the outrages on the French 
Sisters of Merey by accusing the English of tyrannous inter- 
ference with China, far more unprovoked, and prompted by 
far baser motives, than the French attack upon Germany ; yet 
there are many points of similarity between Chinese Man- 
darins and revolutionary fanatics in England. Both classes 
are students of certain branches. of philosophy, and both are 
in the habit of appealing by inflammatory placards to the 
passions and ignorance of the rabble. Since the retirement 
of Mr. Beates to his County Court, the Positivists have suc- 
ceeded to the management of the assemblages of which the 
only significanée consists in the menace of riots. It is not 
impossible that a torchlight meeting may be held to protest 
against the protection of Huropean life and property in China; 
but the revolutionary sects and clubs made a fatal mistake 
when they diverted their attention from the encouragement of 
disaffection at home to officious meddling with. foreign affairs. 
Englishmen will not allow demagogues and mobs to usurp 
the authority of Parliament when there is a question of vin- 
dicating the honour and the commercial prosperity of the 
nation. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE, 


ye English Government has, we are told, suddenly used 
all its influence to procure an armistice which, it is hoped, 
may lead to a speedy peace. Nothing that is known to the 
public justifies such a step. The difficulties in the way of an 
armistice would not, it is true, be very formidable if there 
were a real desire to make peace ; but an armistice merely that 
persons of totally irreconcilable views may meet to see whether 
they can talk each other into a more harmonious frame of 
mind is a shadow me not worth pursuing. If the com- 
batants are to leave off fighting, those who have now the best 
of the fight will naturally take care not to lose by the change. 
The Germans cannot permit Paris to be revictualled, 
and they will ask that the strong places which they may 
reasonably expect to fall into their hands during the period 
for which the armistice is to last shall be handed over to them 
at the outset. While the discussions as to the terms of peace 
were going on, Paris would be brought to the brink of starva- 
tion, as Metz has already surrendered. Every day would 
add to the difficulties of France, and a severe discouragement 
would be inflicted on all those whom the French Government 
is calling on to fight, if without a struggle Verdun and 
Meziéres, or perhaps. Thionville, were given over to the 
enemy on the ground that their struggles must in a few days or 
weeks be useless. France would be in a much worse position 
if she consented'to an armistice than if she frankly owned that 
she desired peace. Unless, therefore, the English Government 
had reason to believe that the French could be brought to make 
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peace on the basis of a cession of territory, it was perfectly idle 
in it to propose an armistice. But it is quite true that the 
Government is in a position to know much more than comes 
to the knowledge of the readers of newspapers. It is possible 
that Lord Granvitte might have a well-founded belief that 
there were some Frenchmen of eminence ready to advise their 
countrymen to make terms with the enemy, and to aim at 
nothing more than at ceding as little territory as possible. Out- 
siders know of no such Frenchmen. M. Guizot has just 
published a letter in which he persists in asserting that France 
will never cede any territory, that she has still a gocd chance 
of ultimate victory, and that the Eureror was the sole cause 
of a war which a leader of the OrLeans party like M. Tiers 
pronounced just and necessary, although ill-timed. The 
Express has also issued her manifesto, and has seized the 
opportunity of portraying the haughty contempt with which 
she treated her various visitors at Chislehurst who strove to 
make her a party to a cession of French territory. But 
the English Government may have some eminent persons in 
reserve whom they believe to be willing to persuade France, 
if possible, to make the best of a bad lot, and accept an in- 
evitable peace without further fighting. Unless there are such 
persons, then undoubtedly our Government has fully deserved 
the reproach cast on it of meddling without reflection, without 


any definite object, and without the slightest chance of success. 


Speculation as to who the person or persons can be through 
whom peace, it is hoped, may be made, must move in a very 
narrow range. The Government of Tours does not appear to 
think well of the negotiations. It of course assents gene- 
rally to the proposal for an armistice, because it would be 
glad enough if the German leaders insisted on some terms 
which England thought unreasonable, and so a coolness might 
be brought about between England and Germany. But it has 
allowed it to be understood that it does not see that much 
good can come from this sudden intervention of England. 
Count Bismark has met the overture in a simple manner, by 
saying that an armistice can only be accepted if made on the 
basis of the cession of some portion of French territory. This 
was going to the point at once, and if any further attempt to 
bring about an armistice is made, it must be made because 
there is reason to suppose that some one whose name will 
carry weight in France has come to the conclusion that territory 
must be ceded, and is ready to tell his countrymen what is his 
opinion. This person can have been no other than Bazaine. 
M. Turers may share the opinion of the Marshal, and may be 
willing to go into Paris if the Germans will let him pass, in 
order to let the authorities there know what he and Bazaine 
think. It is difficult otherwise to account for the assiduity 
with which the English Government has pressed for a per- 
mission to M. 'Tmiers to go into Paris; for it must be obvious 
to him and to the English Government alike that it is quite 
useless for him to go into Paris unless he will support the 
acceptance of what the Germans proclaim must be the basis of 
negotiation. But whether M. Tuters goes merely to convey 
the views of BazarnE, or to confess that he too has abandoned all 
hope of averting the fate that seems to hang over his country, 
is not very material, although M. Tuters and Bazaine together 
would undoubtedly speak with much more weight than either 
of them singly would possess. Still we must after all come 
back to Bazaine. The Empress has expressly informed her 
readers that General Boyer, Bazaine’s envoy, gave her to 
understand that Bazaine was ready to propose terms of peace 
which Germany might be willing to accept, and that she had 
declined having anything to do with them for the same reason 
that she had declined overtures made in the same sense by the 
emissaries of Count Bismark, because they involved a cession of 
territory to which she would never listen. It is extremely 
easy, and probably prudent, for persons who have no respon- 
sibility and no control over public affairs in France, like M. 
Guizor and the Eupress, to take the high line, and earn the 
reputation of standing wholly aloof from the humiliation of 
France. But those who have really to make up their minds 
and to act must either let the war go on ard see France be- 
come more and more exhausted, or they must counsel, in 
however adroit, careful, and hesitating a manner, a cession 
of French territory. Everything points to the probability— 
which now may be regarded as little short of a certainty—that 
Bazatne, who knows the military position of France thoroughly, 
had made up his mind that territory had better be sacrificed 
than that the war should go on. 

There can be little doubt that the German leaders were 
made aware of the state of the Marshal’s opinion when 
his envoy was sent to Versailles. The proposal that the 
Marshal's army should capitulate, leaving the garrison to 
deiend Metz, was not one that was worth making very 


seriously as a mere part of the operations of the war. The 
Germans would have much preferred that Bazarye and his 
soldiers should stay where they were, eating up the stores 
of Metz, rather than that they should go to Germany as 
prisoners, or be discharged on parole, leaving Metz de- 
fended by an ample garrison, and protected against the 
imminent danger of starvation. But if Bazaine wanted to 
arrange a plan not so much for the surrender of Metz 
or of his troops as for the conclusion of peace, there wag 
| something very well worth discussing at Versailles, he 
| negotiations with regard to Metz came to an end when they 
| had served their purpose. But no sooner had they come to 
_an end than General Boyer came to England and the English 
| Government proposed an armistice. The Empress has told 
| us tolerably plainly what was the line he took in dealing with 
| her. He invited her to acquiesce in Bazarne’s plans, which 
| she at once declined to do; and he then allowed her to guess 
that Bazaing, being still at the head of the only body of un- 
| conquered regular French troops, hoped and intended to play 
| a great part in the approaching settlement of the forcign and 
domestic affairs of France, and that he would not necessarily 
| do so in the interests of the NaroLeon dynasty. He would 
gladly, says the Empress, be the dictator with whom the 
enemy has to treat, and would like to throw into the shade 
both the Government at Tours and the Government at Paris, 
| This the Empress, in a sarcastic and patronizing tone, pro- 
nounces to be a respectable ambition. Why Count Biswark 
or Bazatne thought it necessary to appeal to the Empress at 
all in the matter is one of those obscure problems which 
| leave outsiders in a hopeless puzzle. So far as appears, the 
| only possible chance of the negotiations coming to anything 
| lies in the fact that the Emperor and the Empress have nothing 
to do with them. If peace is concluded, there must be a 
sufficient assent to its terms throughout France for the vehe- 
ment opposition they are sure to excite to be momentarily 
hushed into silence. How could this be, if so atrocious an 
outrage were inflicted on France as to affect to see in the 
prisoner of Wilhelmshihe or the fugitive of Chislehurst 
the only lawful authority of France? Bazarnye, if he 
was to do any good, could only do so by the weight of his 
position and his name. Nor does a prospect of imme- 
diate peace lie in the convocation of a representative 
Assembly. It would be impossible to arrest the tide 
of war until such an Assembly had been got together, and 
the difficulties as to its election and free deliberation seem 
insuperable. The sole chance of peace appears to lie in the 
possibility that three or four of the men who now guide 
France may agree that certain terms ought to be accepted, 
and may say this openly to their countrymen, and proceed at 
once to carry out the steps necessary for peace being actually 
made on these terms. An Assembly might then be called 
together to give a legal colouring to the proceeding, and Ger- 
many would take care to retain in her hands sufficient guaran- 
tees against loss through an obstinate refusal to abide by the 
terms previously agreed on. This chance is of the slenderest 
possible kind, but it is a chance, and the English Govern- 
ment was perhaps right not to let even so poor a chance 


pass by. 


MR. DISRAELI’S APOLOGY. 


R. DISRAELLI’S political Preface to the collected edition 

of his novels is amusing, characteristic, and in a small 
degree disappointing. It was perhaps hardly to be expected 
that an authoritative comment on the Asian or the Young 
England mystery would be clearer than the original; but 
five-and-twenty years ago Mr. was chiefly known as 
a brilliant writer of fiction, and since that time, as leader of a 
party and Prime Minister, he has added a new interest to his 
romances in the fact that he was their author. It was allow- 
able to believe that some of his literary puzzles and paradoxes 
fulfilled their purpose in attracting attention and curiosity ; 
but it is impossible that any desire for notoriety which he 
may have cherished should now be unsatisfied. His present 
Apology would have been intelligible if it had explained the 
relation of his political career to the theories which he pro- 
fesses to have held in youth, and not to have renounced in 
later life; nor would his versatile genius have found any 
difficulty in affixing to the vague doctrines of Coningsby or 
Tancred any interpretation which might have vindicated his 
consistency. It might have been plausibly shown that the 
last Reform Bill inflicted a blow on the Venetian oligarchy of 
the Whigs, or that Lord Dersy’s tardy conversion to the 
cause of Free-trade was due to the influence of BoLINGBROKE. 
Mr. Disraztt has preferred to leave to others the task of 
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-,¢ his doctrines to a harmonious whole, and he 
oamerhaps right in supplying believers in the philosophy 
of Coningsby with a new version of their singular ar- 
ticles of faith. His implied division of his readers into 
“, class of unjust or incompetent critics and a set of dis- 
ciples is not exhaustive. There are those who recognise 
the grace, the wit, and the not unfrequent tenderness of his 

‘tings, While they at the same time regard the political 
Jessons which he affects to teach as undiluted and apparently 
intentional nonsense. The exclusive set of young gentlemen 
who in Mr. Disrazr’s novels prattle at Eton or Cambridge 
about the ancient Constitution of England, the throne, and the 
order of pens) have the dramatic merit of representing 
the solemn and self-confident ineptitude of youth. It is won- 
derful that their ingenious prompter should after long medi- 
tation reproduce as his own the appropriate sayings of his 
puppets. In Parliament, in office, and in the councils of his 

y Mr. Disrazvi has never been accused of a supercilious 
indifference to practical expediency. When he secured two 
years of office by granting household suffrage, he abstained 
from enfranchising the order of peasants, commonly called 

icultural labourers ; and his most conspicuous application 
by the sublime doctrine of race consisted in his laborious 
efforts to win over by jobsand intrigues a troublesome section 
of Irish members. 

In criticizing the critics of Lothair, Mr. Disrari happily 

avoids the besetting sensitiveness of authors. His good- 
humoured acceptance of praise and blame would be judiciously 
assumed, if it were not probably sincere and natural. The 
only indication of annoyance from attacks which were in 
some instances unjust and offensive is to be found in a 
paragraph which expands his former definition of critics as 
aspirants who had failed in art and literature. He would 
perhaps have been wiser if he had resisted the temptation 
of ridiculing “ critics whofabstractedly do not approve of 
“ successful books, particularly if they have failed in the 
“ same aye social acquaintances also of lettered taste, and 
“ especially contemporaries whose public life has not exactly 
“ realized the vain dreams of their fussy existence,” and the 
race of “the Dennises, the Oxpmixons, and the CuRLLs, 
“who flatter themselves that by systematically libelling some 
“ eminent personage of their own times they have a chance 
“ of descending to posterity.” ‘‘ As far as 1 am concerned,” 
Mr. Disrazii adds, “ they have always been disappointed.” 
Some of Mr. Disraext’s private friends will probably recognise 
his pleasant allusions. The vulgar herd of Grub Street must 
content themselves with retaining or reasserting their con- 
viction that the fantastic finery of Zothair is not profoundly 
instructive. Mr. DiskaELI judiciously declines to elucidate 
the subtle meaning of a work which was published only a 
few months ago. The Trilogy of Coningsby, Sybil, and 
Tancred forms after a lapse of five-and-twenty years a more 
suitable text for grave discussion. Mr. Disracxi had, from 
the circumstances of his education, arrived at political and 
historical conclusions “‘ different from those which generally 
“prevail.” He held that in England “ an oligarchy had been 
“substituted for a kingdom, afid that a narrow-minded and 
“bigoted fanaticism flourished in the name of religious 
“liberty.” It is possible that a few other minds of great 
originality may have discovered that the prerogative of the 
Crown has in modern times become subordinate to Parliamen- 
tary power. Ordinary minds will find more difficulty in un- 
derstanding a marvellous aphorism which follows. ‘ National 
“institutions were the ramparts of the multitude against large 
“estates exercising political power derived from a limited 
“class.” The proposition would seem equally oracular and 
obscure if it were inverted in any conceivable manner. But 
probably by “ national institutions” Mr. DisrarL1 means the 
ancient power of the Crown; and the large estates exercising 
power derived from a limited class may be supposed to refer 
to Woburn or Chatsworth. The oligarchy had, it seems, 
mainly “ founded themselves on the plunder of the popular 
“ estate, either in the shape of the possessions of the Church 
“or the domains of the Crown.” “No was national ; 
“one was exclusive and odious, and the other liberal and 
“ cosmopolitan.” Holding these opinions and promulgating 
them in his novels, Mr. DisraELt oddly elected to become 
the champion and leader of the exclusive and odious , 
The Conservatives, who will be flattered by the definition of 
their character, were probably, notwithstanding their study of 
the great political Trilogy, not. aware of Mr. Disrag.i’s ob- 
jects; nor indeed has the world at large done justice to the 
Parliamentary exertions. 

“To change back the oligarchy into a generous aristocracy 
“ound a real throne; to infuse life = vigour into the 


“ Church as the trainer of the nation, by the revival of Con- 
“ vocation, then dumb, on a wide basis, and not, as has since 
“ been done, in the shape of a priestly section”; to pass a 
commercial code based on the principles of BoLisesroxe and 
Pitt; “to govern Ireland on the policy of CHar.es, and 
“not of Otiver CromweLL; to emancipate the consti- 
“ tuency of 1832 from its sectarian bondage and contracted 
“* sympathies ; to elevate the physical as well as the moral con- 
“ dition of the people by establishing that labour required regu- 
“ lation as much as property "—all this was to be accomplished 
by a reconstructed Tory party. ‘There is much to be said for 
the Irish policy of Cuartes L., so far as it was based on an 
alliance with the loyal Catholic against the emis- 
saries of Spain and Rome; and accordingly Mr. Disrazvt 
first made himself conspicuous in the House of Commons by 
attacking Sir Roserr Peex for his statesmanlike grant of a 
permanent endowment to Maynooth. When the same states- 
man, at the cost of public and private friendship and of 
political supremacy, undertook to complete the commercial 
legislation of Pirt, Mr. Disrak.i attacked him with extraor- 
dinary vigour and animosity, and took a large part in driving 
him trom power. It is not known that he ever attempted 
the hopeless enterprise of restoring a real throne by re- 
straining the power of Parliament, and by turning back 
the current of political history. His zeal for Convocation 
can only have been inferred from the date of his cele- 
brated Maundy Thursday letter; and if the institution was 
to be revived and not to be recast, it must necessarily 
have represented a priestly section, or, in other words, the 
clergy. ‘The regulation of labour points either to Trade- 
Unions, which have not generally enjoyed the favour of the 
Conservative party, or to some chimerical project of fixing 
wages by law, which has not been proposed in modern times. 
The constituency of 1832 has. been emancipated from the 
sectarian bondage which caused the return of a moderate 
Liberal majority, by the effective process of swamping it 
through the introduction of a multitude which has reduced 
the Conservative party into a helpless minority. This achieve- 
ment alone of the reconstructed Tory party coincides with 
Mr. Disraewi’s doctrines. It has been generally, but errone- 
ously, supposed that in his eulogies of the Jewish race Mr. 
DisraELI was more thoroughly in earnest than in his treat- 
ment of ordinary and popular topics; but it now appears 
that his ethnological lucubrations were intended to connect 
the Church of England with its Semitic origin. It is in a 
certain sense true that in his works he “ recognised ima- 
“ gination in the government of nations as a quality not less 
“ important than reason.” Mr. Disraewi and his friends, of 
whom it may be incidentally remarked that, with one 
showy and frivolous exception, they scarcely attained to in- 
tellectual mediocrity, were disappointed in their hopes of 
regenerating society through the Church by the secession of 
Dr. Newman to Rome. That event “dealt a blow to the 
“ Church of England under which it still reels. It has been 
“ “apologized for’ but never explained.” Dr. Newman might 
reply that Mr. Disrazxt in his present Preface apologizes ior 
his political acts and opinions without taking the trouble 
to explain them. His annoyance at the results of, the seces- 
sion is bitter and genuine; and perhaps it accounts for 
the villany and folly which are attributed to the agents of 
Romanist propagandism in Lothair. “That extraordi 

“ event was a mistake and a misfortune. The tradition of the 
“ Anglican Church was powerful. Resting on the Church of 
“ Jerusalem, modified by the divine school of Galilee, it 
“ would have found that rock of truth which Providence 
“by the instrumentality of the Semitic race had pro- 
“ mised to St. Peter. Instead of that, the seceders sought 
“ refuge in medieval superstitions which are generally only 
“the embodiments of Pagan ceremonies and creeds.” ‘The 
Anglican Church will be astonished at the definition of its 
tradition, unless it has already discovered that by the Church 
of Jerusalem Mr. Disraktt means the Jewish religion, after- 


-wards slightly modified by “the divine school of Galilee.” 


The criticisms of German writers, and the objections of 
scientific inquirers, have no terrors for Mr. DisrarELi. The 
“divine truths intrusted to the Semites” will ultimately pre- 


-vail over “ the Teutonic rebellion of this century” as over 


“the Celtic insurrection of the preceding age.” Srrauss 
would not be embarrassed by the charge that he was a Teu- 
tonic rebel ; but VoLTarrE would be astonished to find himself 
described as a Celtic insurgent. An eloquent vindication of 
Hipparcuus and TuaLes may be over as unconnected 
with political subjects. Mr. Drsrazwi’s notices of Lord Lynp- 
Hurst, of Count D’Orsay, and of Mr. Henry Hore are more 
interesting than his remarks on ancient Greek philosophers. 
B 


| 

| 
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The most definite inference to be deduced from his Preface is 
the confirmation of the general belief that Mr. Disrae.i has 
alwayg regarded English politics as something between a pro- 
fession and an amusement. 


M. THIERS’S DIPLOMATIC TOUR. 


{ 'THIERS has im the present crisis done his best to 
* serve the country which he had previously helped 
to ruin; and it is not his fault that he has failed to 
induce foreign Governments to come to the assistance of 
France. Although he had no diplomatic commission, his 
j y was undertaken at the wish of the governing Com- 
mittee of Defence, and there can be little doubt that any 
engagements into which he might have entered would have 
been subsequently ratified. It is not a slight undertaking 
for a man of seventy-three to visit in the course of a few 
weeks London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Florence, alterna- 
ting all the time between faint and anxious hope, and inevit- 
able disappointment. In a late conversation with an English 
newspaper Correspondent with whom he had been previously 
acquainted, M. Txrers explained with apparent candour some 
of the arguments by which he had supported his many abortive 
applications. From England he professed to have expected, 
not active military aid, but effective sympathy, as the conse- 
quence of a cordial alliance which he supposed to have existed 
tor forty years. His own efforts to commit France to a war with 
England in 1840, M. Guizor’s Spanish intrigue of 1846, the 
French Colonels’ manifesto of 1858, and, above all, the Bene- 
DETTI Project of Treaty, were naturally forgotten. It is true that, 
in spite of threatened interruption, the old rivalry of England 
and France has been more and more replaced by relations of 
friendship and co-operation. If the present war had com- 
menced with an unprovoked attack on France by Prussia, it 
is possible that England might not have remained neutral. 
At present the only service which the English Government 
can offer to an unfortunate neighbour is to express an opinion 
that the German conditions of peace might be advantageously 
modified. If more practical intervention had been possible, 
the French statesman would probably not have hesitated to 
pledge himself to the future support of English policy in the 
East. So rienced a politician can scarcely have relied on 
the alleged claim of the late Imperial Government on English 
gratitude. It was not for the benefit of England that Napo- 
LEON III. made war upon Russia, nor was it by the wish of 
England that he concluded peace. Every State primarily 
_ considers, in the regulation of its policy, its own interests and 
wishes. The grounds of alliances are incidentally motives of 
goodwill, but there is no room for benevolence on one side 
or for gratitude on the other. 

If Lord Granvitte had been able and willing to assure 
M. Turers that the neutrality of England had assumed the 
form of a leaning to France, it is possible that even verbal 
encouragement in London might have served his purpose at 
Vienna. In Austria he could safely count on 4 jealousy of 
Prussian aggrandizement which Englishmen have no reason 
to cultivate. Although Count Beust must have long since 
known of the offer of the Emperor Napotzon to join Prussia 
in the war of 1866, a common enmity has since obliterated 
unfriendly feelings, and from the date of the celebrated inter- 
view of the two Emperors at Salzburg the Austrian Govern- 
ment has been aware of the intention of France to make war 
upon Prussia. Many Austrian politicians hold that it would 
have been advisable to make the recent rupture an occasion 
for attempting to restore Austrian influence m Germany ; but 
the conclusive objection to the acceptance of M. Turers’s over- 
tures was that Prussia was too formidable an adversary to be 
unnecessarily attacked. M. Turers would not have hesitated to 
offer to Austria, as to England, the contingent alliance of France 
against Russia in the Hast, and against Prussia in Germany ; but 
the Government of Vienna appreciates better than any French- 
man the risk of alienating the subjects of its German pro- 
vinees who have lately identified themselves with the brilliant 
triumphs of their countrymen. Having failed in his second 
experiment, M. Turers proceeded to Russia, where there is a 
strong sympathy with France, prompted by alarm at the pro- 
gress of Germany. He could urge with much force the 
probability that the German Government would hereafter 
remonstrate against the oppression of the Baltic provinces ; 
and little sagacity is required to foresce that the great Power 
which has arisen in Central Europe will hereafter discourage 
Northern aggressions in the valley of the Danube. Since 
England and Austria had not been tempted by the offer of 
French assistance in the East, it was easy to propose to Russia 
connivance or active aid in the prosecution of her designs 


upon Turkey. It is said that ALexanper II. is the only 
supporter of the German cause to be found at St. Peters. 
burg or Moscow, but, even if it had been possible to over. 
come the Emperor’s objections, a quarrel with Ge 

was too dangerous to be lightly undertaken. Having ex. 
hausted more plausible projects of combination M. Tiers 
betook himself to Florence, and boldly asked the Italian, 
Government for a contingent of 100,000 men. The re 

of the negotiation add that the suggested alliance was to be 
formed for the protection and benefit of the Latin race; and 
perhaps it may be inferred from the recent mission of Count 
Kératry to Madrid, that the Provisional Government has in 
its despair adopted the new ethnological policy. It is 
but just to M. Turers to admit that the nonsense of the 
Latin race, in Europe or m Mexico, was invented after he 
had supplied himself for life with a provision of theories 
and formulas. The natural frontiers, the ideas of 1789, 
the civilizing mission of French armies, belong to another 
and an earlier cycle of thought than the unity of the Ro- 
mance-speaking nations. The older and younger genera- 
tions of Frenchmen only agree in the assumption that Italy, 
and perhaps Spain, are naturally dependencies of France; 
either because the great nation needs small neighbours, or 
because the principal Latin State enjoys a natural pri 
among kindred communities. Although M. Turers hag 
written an unpublished History of Florence, he might have 
been thought the least acceptable of all French negotiators in 
Italy. Throughout his political life he has consistently 
opposed the liberation of the Peninsula, and he hag 
denounced its political unity as an injury and an affront to 
France. M. Timers has, like his pious rival M. Gumor, 
zealously supported the Porg and the Temporal Power against. 
the pretensions of Italy. The austere Protestant and the 
follower of VoLTArRE were equally devoted to the Holy See, 
both because the Pore was thought to be a convenient in- 
strument of France, and because his power was a standi 
menace to Italy. If it is true that M. Turers has lately ex- 
plained that he disliked the unity of Italy only because it 
might tend to promote the unity of Germany, his sincerity is 
more laudable than his tact. An ingenious patriot might 
perhaps find a gratification to national vanity in the fears 
which were excited by the union of the dispersed provinces of 
Italy, but the deliberate sacrifice of Italian welfare to French 
jealousy of Germany seems an insult as well as a wrong. At 
Florence, as at the other capitals of Europe, M. Turers was 
obliged to content himself with barren sympathy. A re- 
sponsible Government cannot approve or imitate the wild 
adventure of GARIBALDI. ; 


Throughout his diplomatic excursion M. Turers appears 
not to have recognised the probable necessity of making 
terms with Germany. It was his object, not to influence 
negotiations for peace, but to render possible the continuance 
of the war by forming a coalition against a formidable enemy. 
On his return to France he finds it impossible, without per- 
mission from the enemy, even to communicate with the 
Government which had invited or accepted his services, 
except as far as M. Crémreux and M. Gamperta represent 
their colleagues at Tours. It may be doubted whether 
M. Tuuers, with his large theoretical knowledge of military 
affairs, will greatly respect the author of the frivolous 
report of great victories which were never won in the out- 
skirts of Paris. To the councils of the Delegation he = 
bring the aid of long experience; and his mission has proved, 
by the method of exhaustion, that France has no aid to hope 
for from abroad. The doctrine of military frontiers and the 
doctrine of natural boundaries serve Count Bismark in prac- 
tice, as they served M. Tuers in speeches and in books. In 
the closing volumes of his History, M. Tu1ers, while he cen- 
sured Napo.eon for his obstinacy in negotiation, nevertheless 
declares that the Emprror was right in preferring the chance 
of utter ruin to the surrender of the frontiers which had been 
acquired by France only twenty years before. It is not known 
whether M. Tu1ers’s opinions have been modified by the events 
of a still more disastrous war. It is better for his peace of 
mind that he should not take to himself a large portion of the 
blame of a rash and ruinous policy. The public opinion to 
which Naroteow III. unwisely deferred was represented, and 
in some degree created, by the eulogist of the First Empire, 
and the leader of the Parliamentary Opposition. But for the 
influence of M. Turers, M. Jutes Favre and his colleagues 
would perhaps not have attacked the Government for its 
neglect in not preventing or in not avenging Sadowa. 
Genuinely attached to constitutional liberty, M. Tu1ers con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the only free Government which 
has been known in France, and his earnest patriotism has by 
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sts misdirected application brought the most grievous misfor- 
Cua on his country. His attempt to repair the errors of 
himself and of the mation by the aid of the neutral Powers 
was at no time likely to suceeed; but it must be allowed that 
no other diplomatist would have been more persuasive. His 
gntended conference with Count Bismark proves that ‘his 
iotic energy is not exhausted, but unless he has reconciled 
smself to the necessity of large concessions, no sanguine ex- 
tions can be founded on his mission; yet a veteran states- 
man may be better qualified to manage the negotiation than 
any member of the Committee of Defence. 


THE IMPERIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


letters. and documents which have been found in the 
[ Tuileries, and published with so much delight by the 


gnecessors in power of the Emprsor, are curious and amusing ; 
but there pany > persons at all acquainted with the history of 
France and Paris under the Second Empire who will find | 


anything unexpected in them. The Imperial system is re- 
yealed now as ing been what, without such revelations, it | 
was perfectly well known to be. It was a system which | 


ked, through bad agents, in a very bad way; but it | 
i the oa bulk of Frenchmen, brought them much | 
material prosperity, and a considerable amount of respect in | 
Europe, and, as long as it lasted, not one Frenchman im a | 
hun would have thought the worse of it if he could — 
have read through every document that has now been pub- | 
lished. It is a good thing for France and the world that 
such a system has come to an end, especially if anything | 
better succeeds it. But its vices were known, tolerated, and | 
even approved of, ‘by France for years. Hspionage, pro- | 
digality, police despotism, ostentatious immorality, and com- 
plex diclomatic intrigues, were parts of a system the basis 
of which lay in an adventurer managing the atfairs of a nation 
on a splendid scale as long as he could make things go on at 
all. Nor does the Emperor himself suffer much by these reve- 
lations. ‘There are certain men in such a position, and with such 
a history, and with such a character, that nothing can touch 
them or alter public opinion about them. They are looked 
on as exceptions, as the erratic oddities of society, as having 
had a success which is its own justification, as illuminated by 
a peculiar genius of their own. Whatever nonsense Mr. 
DisrakL! may write, he still remains Mr. DisrarLi; and the 


Emperor is in the same position. Some of his friends have 
taken a pride, which he is understood to share, in declaring | 
since his downfall that he has not put by any private fortune. 
This may be true or not; but it is difficult to see why he 
should have been considered to have been doing anything 
exceptionally bad if he had provided for his old age, or for his 
son, if in exile, out-of the funds placed at his disposal by | 
France. He lavished hundreds of thousands of pounds on | 
his mother-in-law and the ladies who had a claim on him; and | 
if France had to find the money for these p , it seems | 
strangely over-scrupulous that he should have hesitated to lay | 
up a little treasure for himself. The real fact probably is that, | 
if he did not lay up any such treasure, he simply did not do so 
because he spent every farthing he could lay his hands on in’ 
show, in satisfying greedy relations, and in bribery, and that | 
he trusted to his luck that his money would last as long as | 
his life. This seems to us not out of keeping with his 
character, and the general purport of these documents only 
confirms the ordinary view of his character entertained in 
France and . His perpetual interference with every 
one, his distrust of every one, his vacillation, his dreamy for- 
mation and abandonment of endless schemes, are all shadowed 
forth in the letters and papers now given to the world; but 
it is exactly in such documents that the worst side of a man 
is seen, and it is only very narrow-minded enemies who, as 
they read these documents, will forget his other qualities—his 
belief in himself, his fidelity to friends, his fatalistic courage, 
his ardour for the of France, and the!touch of 
generous enthusiasm that made him the liberator of Italy. 

The most.entertaining part of the Correspondence relates ‘to 
the formation of the ‘OnLivier Ministry. M. Rovuer, in 1867, 
amused himself and his master by drawing a series of li 
— of all the persons he could think of for the office of 

inister of the Interior, and among other persons M. OLLIvieR 
unconsciously sat to him. M. Rovner sketched him with 
contemptuous , deseribing him as enthusiastic but 
infatuated, tangled in the cross-threads of various opinions 
and intrigues, and as very easily to be satisfied when he 
opposed. This was.a very happy anticipation of the qualities 
displayed by M. Oxtivier during his tenure of office. He had 


a desire for new institutions and a new set and sort of persons 


in office, but he obstinately refused to see which way things 
were ‘tending ; he never could quite make uphismind whether 
he would cast in his lot with the Liberals m the Chamber or 
with the Court; and he was so easily satisfied that he pro- 
claimed that he entered with a light heart on a war against 
which he had voted in the Couneil Chamber. About a year 
ago he seemed just the man the Emperor wanted to introduce 
a sham Liberal system and a mock Parliamentary government 
in France. Overtures were made‘to him at the beginning of last 
‘October, and he announced his programme to be liberty of 
the press and of meetings, decentralization, and peace. At the 
end of the month the Emprror still could think of no one who 
would suit him better, and M. Outrvier was invited to come 
from Paris to Compiégne at midnight, with a wrapper over 
his face to eseape recognition. To his credit, it must be said, 
he declined. He was not to be had on such and humble 
terms. He was willing to make a bargain, but not a merely 
one-sided bargain. He had too much self-respect to be 
hustled into Compiégne at night, or to join a set of Ministers 
ever whom he had no control, and who had been appointed 
independently of him. ‘He stipulated that he should be sent 

in a proper and manner to Compiégne, and that 
he should be changed with the formation of a Ministry. 
On the other hand, he offered to overlook and condone 
the scandalous malpractices of which the Imperial agents 
had been guilty in the preceding elections, and to accept 
M. pe Forcape asa colleague, as a sign that so far the 
past was to be forgotten. This was the basis of nego- 
tiations, and the terms were accepted. It was settled 
that M. Ouuivier was to form a Ministry. He had -won 
over the Emrexor, but then the Eareror had also won him 
over. From the moment when he was sure of having the 


glory of forming a Cabinet he began to show his extreme 


devotion to his master. He not only explicitly recognised 
that Parliamentary government ought so to be carried on in 
France that the Ewprror should not be effaced, but he pro- 
mised the Emperor that directly he felt himself safe in office 
he would throw over the sincere Liberals whom at the outset 
he was anxious to get to join him in order to give him credit 
with the Opposition. He kept his word, and by sanctioning 
the appeal to the plébiscite of May he did at once stand by 
the Emperor and throw over his Liberal allies. He was still 
holding office when the war broke out, but he had been of all 
the use he could have been, and would probably have been 
soon thrown eside with as little respect as was shown to the 
¢arnest protes> against a war with Prussia which had made 
part of his programme when he accepted office. 


Although it is nothing new to find that Prefects were 
ordered to manage elections, and that journalists were bribed 
to support the Government, it is always amusing to read the 
details of such transactions. Great efforts were made to 
secure a triumph at the elections of 1869. It was ordered 
that, in preparation for the contest, twenty-seven journals 
should be organized in the provinces and thirty-eight jour- 
nalists sent from Paris. The telegrams.of public news were 
also to be arranged so as to suit the Imperial views of what 
facts should have been. Vigorous attempts too were made to 
get.a control over English and German newspapers, and the 
Times itself was reported to have succumbed to the secret 
influence of the Ministry of the Interior. If it was meant 
that money or pecuniary advantage, direct or indirect, had 
been the secret of this influence, no Englishman would believe 
the calumny for a moment; but possibly it was only meant 
that views judiciously instilled imto the mind of a Cor- 
respondent had been reflected with perfect good faith in 
his letters; and this is a mode of influencing a journal 
which it is most difficult to counteract so long as any 
information is sought for from Ministerial sources. No 
great light is thrown by the Correspondence on the ante- 
cedents or history of the present war. But the French 
Government had, it appears, the most distinct warning from 
its agents two years ago that Prussia was preparing for war 
with France, and was looking to Alsace at least as the prize 
of conquest. ‘The German nation entered on the present 
contest without any idea of an increase of territory, and 
merely in self-defence, for it expeeted to be invaded, and 
would have been most thankful if it could have merely 
repulsed the invader. The French expected to win, and 
therefore they openly talked of making the Rhine the fron- 
tier. But the statesmen of both sides looked to a territorial 
gain as the prize of vietory; and there was as little to choose 
between them on this head as there was to choose with regard 
to the draft of the secret treaty for the appropriation of Bel- 
gium, the origin of which is mow said to be distinctly traced 
to the Harzror himself. In the spring of 1868 General von 
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Mo.rxe was engaged in a minute examination of the for- 
tresses and positions on the line of the Moselle, and a 
French agent was naturally told off to watch his move- 
‘ments. In return General Ducror advised that a system 
of Vrench espionage should be started in Prussia, so that 
the Tuileries might know as much of what was going on 
in Germany as was known at Berlin of what was going on 
in France. After the war broke out, the yee women 
began so speedily that the only thing left to discover in 
the documents a published fon whether the Ministry 
of Count Patikao was kept in the dark, or chose to keep 
others in the dark, as to the calamities that were almost 
daily occurring. It will astonish no one to know, and it 
will scarcely injure Count Parixao with his countrymen 
that it should be known, that he was perfectly aware 
that all his good news was imaginary. The Correspondence 
closes with the documents dated on the famous Sunday which 
closed the history of the Second Empire. A number of 
hurried telegraphic despatches were sent backwards and 
forwards, until at last the Prince Impertat’s tutor sent the 
laconic instruction, “ Filons sur Belgique” ; and thus ended, at 
least for the present, the era of Napoleonism in France. 


THE SICK AND WOUNDED FUNDS. 
HE time has, it seems, arrived when it is necessary to 
review the position of the great English subscription 
which has been entered into for the Sick and Wounded in the 
resent miserable war. Indeed we are not sure that a friendly 
but discriminating examination of the whole matter might not 
have been offered before this. First, we have to deal with the 
fact that we have a huge sum of 260,000l. collected. This 
national offering has been given from the best and highest 
motives. The charity of the whole community has been 
invoked under the most sacred appeals, and the answer has 
been given with unstinted generosity. Corporate duties as 
well as private feelings have been addressed. The Church, 
in obedience to the Archbishop of Canrersury, has been called 
upon in its several congregations. Local associations and 
energy have done their best; there is hardly one of our 
social and municipal corporations which has not taken up 
the work. Town councils, trade associations, mercantile 
bodies, regiments and ships’ crews, have engaged in an 
amiable rivalry of beneficence. Above and beyond all this, 
the personal munificence of those who recognise the duty of 
ministering to the afflicted, in whatever shape the miseries of 
human life present themselves, has on no occasion been more 
widely or more largely poured out. We have scorned 
coldly to inquire, Who is my neighbour? when we were 
told of the ghastly incidents of the war, and when 
we could not escape the fact of the most terrible sufferings 
afflicting at the same moment thousands and thousands of our 
fellow-creatures. The attempt to alleviate these sufferings 
was natural, and there was no reason to interfere with or to 
check it, much to encourage it. But when we come to look 
into the history of this subscription it will be found to present 
some very remarkable features. Nobody knows exactly how 
it originated. There is a brotherhood, or sodality, or order 
of chivalry, or order of religion, which especially devotes itself 
to acts of mercy. Nobody knows exactly what this order is, 
or how far it is identified with the subscription list. We hear 
of Grand Masters and Knights of St. Joun, or Johanniters, or 
some such organization, and we believe that in some way this 
Christian brotherhood first started the subscription. Then 
there was some sort of informal understanding—originating, we 
believe, with the Geneva Convention—that in any European 
war the attendance on the wounded might be treated or under- 
taken as a duty by non-combatants, in whose favour the 
severities of the laws of war might be relaxed. Most of the 
European Governments agreed that in time of war all persons 
engaged in attending the wounded should have the rights 
of neutrals. The outward and visible sign of the sons 
and daughters of consolation was a red cross, which belli- 
gerents were understood to treat as a perpetual bol of 
neutrality. This was but an extension of what long 
been recognised, that hospitals and the persons of surgeons 
must always be held sacred. The English subscription was 
commenced, and though it is well known that there is a Com- 
mittee which haschargeditself with the collection and application 
of funds which now exceed more than a quarter of a million, 
their names have very rarely been advertised, and day after 
day we see column after column of subscriptions acknowledged 
as having been sent to a Society the constitution of which 
is practically unknown. In every other subscription list with 
which we are familiar the Committee always announces itself. 


The institution at St. Martin’s Place introduces two Royal 
Patrons, and a Secretary. From incidental sources we know 
that with the most praiseworthy zeal and untiring activity 
Colonel Loyp Linpsay devotes himself to this work at home 
and abroad. Lord Overstone’s name frequently occurs ag 
guaranteeing the activity of the Committee’s workmen, and 
the success of their work. And we hear of ladies and gentle. 
men giving, as we are thankful to know that they give, al] 
their time and much zeal to receiving and’ sorting gifts in 
kind, and despatching them to the seat of suffering. For 
ourselves, we have quite as much confidence in Colonel 
Linpsay and Lord Overstoye as we should have in a long 
array of Committeemen. But it is an innovation on our prac-. 
tice of public subscriptions that they should be originated 
nobody knows exactly how, administered by nobody knows 
exactly whom, and expended we believe on very good prin- 
ciples, but what those principles are we are left to gather as 
we can from extracts of letters from the agents employed by 
the Society. It was only yesterday that the first official 
Report emanating from the Committee and officers to whom 
the subscriptions have been entrusted, together with a sketch 
Balance-sheet, appeared. Although it does not add much to our 
information, it might have been given some weeks ago ; and we 
now learn almost for the first time who is responsible for this 
large expenditure. 

Our position towards the belligerents as regards the charit- 
able assistance which we afford to them is a subject worthy of 
examination. This act on the part of England is, as far as we 
intend it, merely the fulfilling of a moral and religious duty, 
But above and beyond this it has a political side. All 
almsgiving has. When we give a shilling to a poor man we 
relieve our own conscience, but at the same time, with how- 
ever praiseworthy a purpose, we interfere with State policy. 
The Sick and Wounded Fund has its eleemosynary, but also 
its political, aspect. It is in theory distributed, or intended 
to be distributed, impartially; but in fact it is material 
assistance given to the conquerors. We just as much assist 
the Prussians, to whom by the events of the war the care of 
most of the wounded falls, by undertaking to give them 
medical comforts and surgical aid, as we should by sending over 
to them shot and shellsand powder. The expenses for hospi- 
tals of which we relieve the Prussians may go to increase their 
armaments; and this is of course a political wrong to France. 
We intend to be impartial; but the thing is impossible. The 
St. Martin’s Place Funds are a subsidy to Prussia. At any 
rate, the Prussians treat it as such. Attached to their 
om before Paris they have no extra hospital service; and 
we have handed over to Prussia and France respectively a 
round sum of 20,000/. cash to be expended as they please. 

Then, again, the administration of large funds by a by- 
stander is not always received in the spirit in which it is 
given. While two nations are madly pursuing the fatal game 
of mutual slaughter, the spectacle of another country assum- 
ing a lofty moral devotion, and only interfering by good 
deeds of mercy and charity, is in itself a noble spectacle, but 
it is apt to irritate. We in England do not say so, but what 
Prussia and France suppose us to mean is, See what fools 
these Frenchmen and Prussians are; see what noble, charit- 
able, gracious folks we are. It is quite certain that we do 
not mean to give ourselves these moral airs and to assume 
this supremacy ; but the belligerents charge us with it. It 
often happens that in private life our good deeds are at times 
morosely and sullenly judged; and poor people often think 
that they are rather insulted by the fact that they are obliged 
to receive, and you are in a position to give, your charity. 
We do not in fact think that we stand at a moral elevation 
above the belligerents; but the belligerents think that we 
think this, and resent it accordingly. They do not quite 
like interference, even though it is for their good. Lady 
BountiFut is not always really popular in the parish; her 
plenteous alms bring out as much envy as gratitude. That 
we, as foreigners, offer aid at all implies a feeling that those 
immediately concerned do not, or perhaps cannot, ange es 
attend to the wounded. And this is an imputation whic 
annoys Prussia and France. ‘The spectacle of our unbounded 
wealth and of our capacity for giving irritates. Nations are 
moved by the same jealousies and suspicions as the cottagers 
and lodgers who are looked after by our busy district visitors. 
Let us make the case our own. In the Crimean war, when our 
troops were starving, and all our medical and commissariat 
organization was disorganized, how should we have taken it had 
Prussia—a neutral, and very reasonably for its own interests a 
neutral—offered to send stores and medical comforts and young 
German doctors to Balaclava? 


But besides this national jealousy there is an element of 
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«onal jealousy. French surgeons and Prussian hospital 
to wince when they are reinforced 
rs am improvised body of medical volunteers, who from the 

y of the case are not*in the foremost ranks of the 
ession, and who of course seek this employment quite 
gs much for p ional aims as for the higher motives of 
Jove and charity. We very much doubt whether any 
foreign establishment in London of a corporate institution of 
gisters of Charity and. hospitals and hospital attendance, to 
supplement the defects of our workhouses and the Poor Law 
Board, would be received with all that gratitude on our part 
which undoubtedly such generosity on the part of France or 
Prussia ought to call out. No doubt all charitable people are 
liable to be misunderstood in this way. All that we say is, that 
as regards our Knights and Ladies of the Red Cross we are 
so misunderstood. Self-denial on the part of the almsgiver 
js often ungraciously taken by the alms-receiver as a mere 
ostentatious interference. Mr. Russet, writing sensibly—and 
he would often, or perhaps generally, write sensibly, if he did 
not write so much—tells us that our very impartiality is a 
grievance, especially to the Prussians. They not only want, 
or at least. take, all they can get, but grumble at the French 
getting anything. And on certain military grounds they are 
right. They have committed themselves to the necessity of 
inding France down to the last atom of nationality, and 
every shilling that we expend in restoring a French soldier 
to military efficiency is, as far as it goes, an interference and 
a hindrance to that military policy which, perhaps on suffi- 
cient grounds, the Germans have prescribed to themselves. 
We say nothing of minor difficulties. That a good deal of the 
money spent is wasted, and that many of the stores fall into 
the wrong hands, is perhaps unavoidable. Neither do we 
lay much stress on the accounts which from time to time 
reach us of the want of organization among the agents of 
the London Committee. It cannot be otherwise; the time, 
the men, the means, must be insufficient for administering 
the funds economically ; and the charge of partiality in their 
distribution is inseparable from our attitude of neutrality. 
Neutrals must accept the privilege of being distrusted and 
suspected by both sides. Of the cogency of a more material 
objection to the administration of the fund, that the Red Cross 
has been abused, as we know that it was early in the war in 
the case of some loafers and sightseers, and more recently by 
spies, the belligerents are the best judges. We are 
that such is the fact, and Colonel Loyp Linpsay bears 
ample testimony to it, and we are by no means con- 
vinced that, in the presence of these converging difficulties 
in the way of carrying out a work admirably intentioned 
and administered with commendable zeal, the time has 
not arrived for suspending the call on British benevo- 
lence. Our own charities and our own subscriptions for 
our own purposes at home are sadly paralysed; and 
those whom we want to assist are, as the passions of the 


belligerents become daily more excited, more and more. 


disposed, if not to resent, at least to look coldly upon, our in- 
terference. Nor can we forget that even charity has its 
rivalries. The St. Martin’s Place Fund is supplemented or 
confronted by rival Funds. Aid to the wounded is now to be 
extended to aid to refugees; that is to say, we are actually 
inviting French paupers to our shores. There is certainly a 
charity which begins at home; and we have arrived at the 
sublime or ridiculous of our duty to our neighbour when, as 
the almoner of the Daily News Special Fund complacently 
assures us, he is now spending English alms in subsidizing 
French glaziers, and is busily engaged in mending, at our 
expense, broken cottage-windows all along the line of country 
devastated by the Prussian invaders. ‘ 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
xv. ,” 

AST week we intimated our belief that Bazarne’s sorties 
from Metz had never shown any determination on his 
part to break through. They had either been such as to 
merely harass the investors, or had been directed specially to 
the purpose of obtaining temporary supplies of food. From this 
we concluded that the Marshal had long felt his army too in- 
sufficiently supplied to allow him to cast it loose fromthe protec- 
tion of the works, and take the open field, even if such a course 
had been possible. Being well horsed, and having good pro- 
Visioning arrangements ready to work from, the First and 

Second Armies under Prince FrepEric CHARLES might v 
reasonably have counted on destroying his force altogether if 
once placed in open campaign and vigorously followed up. 


Remembering how behindhand the Marshal must have been 
in his information as to the actual doings of the Germans else- 
where, and that his affection for the Provisional Government 
is not believed by any one to be warm, it may fairly be con- 
ceived that he would deliberately prefer the course of wait- 
ing upon events, certain that he could hold his own for the 
time, rather than risk what appeared almost certain destruc- 
tion in the attempt to extricate his force from its position. 
That this position should never have been forced upon it 
at all, that his strategy has been as indifferent as his 
vigour as a disciplinarian has been remarkable, is a proposi- 
tion the consideration of which we must defer to another 
opportunity. Of late the rumours of great distresc within 
his lines have multiplied and thickened into certainty. His 
recent seeking for terms at Versailles, and the communication 
he has been allowed to hold with the Empress if she would 
entertain it, contributed to show that he was finding that cir- 
cumstances would no longer allow him to play a semi-neutral 
course. With his cattle eaten up, and his horses already in 
great part consumed or worn out, the retreat too dangerous to be 
thought of seriously a month since had now practically become 
impossible; and the tenacity with which the Germans around 
him have borne their own troubles—solaced largely, it is true, 
by the assistance sent by their countrymen across the neigh- 
bouring frontier—has at length reaped its fair reward in 
setting their army free, and making captives of the French 
whom they have so long been watching. 

Will this case of Metz be paralleled before Paris? Can 
the investing army there also be satisfied with presenting an 
invincible front to the enclosed until the latter is starved 
out, or perhaps bombarded into submission? Or will the vast 
means which the Germans are accumulating encourage them 
to advance siege works to some vital point that sweeps the in- 
terior of the enceinte, and so hasten their triumph? He 
must be more bold than wise who undertakes to answer these 
questions with absolute decision. We can only attempt here 
to indicate some of the chief conditions of the problem which 
just now, in one form or other, is present to the minds of all. 

In our earlier papers we have offered reasons which, if well 
weighed, will, as we venture to think, cause any one to doubt 
how far bombardment alone can in such cases be relied on as 
a means of coercion, At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that a very large part of the armed defenders of Paris 
are also holders of property within its walls. All accounts 
seem to admit that, whatever of timidity and hesitation (we 
are not here speaking of conduct under fire, but of the general 
sentiment) is to be found in the huge garrison, is chiefly 
among the National Guard, made up for the most part of the 
bourgeois class to which we refer. Their feelings are, we 
may be quite sure, as carefully studied and as accurately 
known at Versailles as in London. And hence we conclude, 
as almost beyond a doubt, that the Germans will add bom- 
barding largely to the other elements of their siege operations. 
To make this at all effective, it is evident that it must be 
done on a considerable scale for so vast an area as that of 
Paris, even if special portions are intended to be spared. This 
condition being also perfectly well known at the Royal head- 
quarters, it is easy to understand why the inconvenience of a 
delay so long as to arouse some uneasiness in Germany has 
been preferred to the prospect of beginning to operate with 
ineffectual means. The attack by regular siege-works on one 
or two fronts would require a very limited proportion of 
artillery and ammunition, compared with that necessary for 
keeping up a severe bombardment. If the rumours of the 
calibre and number of the guns sent up, and of the quantity 
of powder supplied for them, are even partially true, they also 
point to a combination of these two methods of attack. 

Probably the third weapon which the Prussians hold in 
their quiver is, as it has proved at Metz, the more certain 
of the three. The vastness of the population enclosed by 
a force numbering in mouths scarcely one-eighth of those 
which it hems in, gives an enormous advantage at starting 
in the race for mere endurance. Supposing, as seems to 
us most probable, that the German Staff will employ the 
troops near Metz, now released, rather for the purpose of 
improving their communications, and subduing new districts 
of France, than to make any very large addition to the 
investing army of Paris, it seems much more likely that 
they will be enabled to sweep up supplies through the winter 
sufficient to keep a quarter of a million soldiers in good case, 
than that the two millions of French shut in can be induced 
to submit to such starvation as must necessarily be upon them 
before the season isover. A very wet season would, however, 
vastly increase the difficulties of ieee up to the lines ; 
for, notwithstanding the pains with which the railroads are 
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being restored (Der Taxwn is already occupied in completing 
that to Orleans), there will be very much cartage necessary, 
both for bringing in supplies to the depéts and for distributing 
them in from the points of delivery. And it is worth 
while here to note the fact, that it was in this one point of 
that Naporzon’s preparations for invading Russia 
hopelessly broke down. ‘The meat diet to which his chief 
army was in consequence reduced before that portion of its 
sustenance also failed, combined with constant exposure to 
weather, scourged it with sickness so fearful as in a few weeks 
to reduce it nearly one-half. 


We come naturally here to the last and most important 
consideration of all for the besiegers, should their task be 
seriously prolonged. The possible severity of the coming 
winter is perhaps the most vital, as it certainly is the most 
uncertain, element in the problem. A very wet winter will 
greatly affect troops kept in the open by direct action, as well as 
by the additional embarrassment it will cause to their supplies. 
A very cold winter, such as is by no means uncommon in the 

_bare country around Paris, would be a more serious evii still, 
unless met by the provision of very extraordinary comforts. 
We were ourselves in that capital but a few years since during 
such a season, when in a single night three persons were frozen 
to death in the streets. Not improbably these were drunkards, 
who thus paid the penalty of their insensibility by their uncon- 
scious change into death, But a rough calculation from some of 
the late Versailles letters shows that nearly one-ninth of the in- 
vesting army are actually kept on watch ; and it would be sur- 
prising indeed if among so many thousands there should not be 
many ill ableto endure hours of exposure with the thermometer 
far below the freezing point. Then the accounts given us 
of the sanitary arrangements of the Germans, and especially 
of their hospitals, are far from encouraging the belief that 
they have the special right to believe their army proof against 
the ills of epidemics. Before Metz their soldiers have pro- 
fited immensely by the vicinity of German soil, both in com- 
forts supplied, and, in thousands of cases, by speedy removal 
jrom the scene of sickness. But this cannot be hoped for two 
hundred and fifty miles further in the heart of France. And 
when we read Colonel Loyp Lixpsay’s evidence as to the 
condition of matters in the hospitals before Paris, and learn 
that “ there is no provision for the extra care and comfort of 
“ the sick and wounded, no tents, no hospital diet, no blankets, 
“no hospital suits, no slippers, no underclothing; the men 
“ walk about with naked feet and scanty clothes, their rations 
“ are issued as usual, and are made the most of”; we have 
an instinctive feeling, from memories of the history of past 
sieges, that obstinate endurance within Paris, and severe 
weather without, might possibly, if combined, try the invaders 
to an extent that can hardly be anticipated. In saying this, 
we are of course aware that we are supposing two most un- 
certain conditions to unite in favour of the city. 

Even should the defenders of Paris have the apparent 
advantage for the time, there is no symptom as yet that they can 
expect the least help from without. Boursaki is indeed a good 
hard-working soldier ; but he has gone toa new field of action, 
of the resources uf which, except to defend its numerous 
fortresses, it is difficult to believe he can make much. He 
has to create cavalry and field artillery before he can take 
the field effectively ; and long ere this can be, the Northern 
side of the investment of Paris will be guarded by new forces 
from Metz, even if he himself escape direct attack. 

The chief hope of Paris from the outside still lies below 
the Loire, where the resources of Bourges, and the prospect of 
obtaining material, if not men, from Algeria, give some real 
importance to the doings of D’AurELLE’s army. Yet the feeble 
way in which the generals now under him handled their forces 
at Artenay and Orleans has given poor promise of their future 
performance. Another Correspondent of the Daily News (to 
which paper we were last week indebted for valuable informa- 
tion from the French side in that quarter) learns from the 
Bavarian Staff that the French committed the same error, in 
exposing their army to be cut to pieces in detail, which had 
cost them so dear elsewhere. The same writer adds the in- 
teresting statement that the railway from Artenay to Orleans 
gave very valuable help in their retreat to the French, who 


would have lost twice as many prisoners to the Bavarian | 


horse but for its assistance, the steadiness of the employés, 
and the proximity of the line to the main road. If this 
information be correct, it adds a new feature to the history 
of retreats after lost actions. 

Marseilles is still paralysed by its own fierce dissensions. 
M. Esquirnos—sad example of a politician paltering with the 
Socialists who dispute the rule of the chief cities—lends a 
once reputable same to acts of terrorism, and defies the rebukes 


of the Central Administration. At Lyons all efforts at usefy] 
organization have hitherto been checked by,the same dangeroyg 
party, which even in Paris sows distrust, most dangerous to 
Trocuu’s work, between the workmerss battalions and those 
of the bourgeois. Around Paris there is not only no real 
resistanee within the charmed circle covered by the German 
lines, but Der Tann has added the district round Chartres, as 
well as those of Chateaudun and Orleans, to the territories 
thoroughly occupied by the invaders. 
Passing, lastly, in our review to the westward, Schl 

in the valley of the Rhine, with its garrison 2,400 strong, has 
fallen after a resistance but little more serious than that of Soig. 
sons. New Brisach is besieged without hope of relief, though 
Kersavavn, the Governor, promises a stout defence. General 
WenrveR, besides attending to these places and clearing the 
Southern Vosges, has advanced Beyer’s division within ten 
miles of Besangon, where the passages of the Ognon were 
carried by his advanced guard, with moderate loss, on the 
22nd. General CamrrieLs, who commands the French jp 
that quarter, has withdrawn his protest against the inter. 
ference of GARIBALDI in his district; but the latter’s partisan 
warfare as yet exists only upon paper. On the whole, 
French prospects seem to grow more hopelessly worse and 
worse as week after week passes by. | 


THE SPONTANEOUS GENERATION CONTROVERSY. 


or living substance ever be evolved out of non-living sub. 
stance? It is an old—a very old—dquestion to which 
the philosophers of successive centuries have given different 
answers, and it is not yet certain when the time will come that 
the final verdict of science shall be absolute and conclusive. It 
will be in the recollection of many of our readers that the dis- 
tinguished President of the last meeting of the British Association 
put his foot down (as the Yankee phrase is) solidly, and almost 
savagely, upon one of the rival hypotheses, and pronounced that 
the maxim Omme vivum ex vivo was victorious all along the line, 
Strangely enough this authoritative assertion on the part of one 
of the most eminent of our modern school of science has served 
only to revive the controversy which he endeavoured to stamp 
out, and the pages of our scientific contemporary, Nature, bear 
witness to the keenness with which the issue is still contested. 
So warmly indeed has the battle raged, that we are compelled to 
deplore the conversion into controversial heat, and the consequent 
dissipation, of a vast amount of energy which under more favourable 
influences might have manifested itself in the form of sound and 
lasting scientific work. This affords one more illustration of what 
is almost a truism, that it pays better to answer opponents than to 
try to stamp them out. ,But passing by, for the present at any 
rate, the manner in which the warfare has been waged, we propose 
to consider what the result of the evidence is up to the present 
time on this question, which has engaged the attention of mankind 
from the earliest dawn of science, which in successive ages has 
received conflicting answers in accordance with the knowledge and 
the temper of the time, which is still, as some think, almost as 
unsettled as ever, and which, for aught we know, may remain 
unsettled to the end of time. 


The most prominent champions who have neg entered the 
lists in this great quarrel are Professor Huxley, who maintains 
that all living things without exception are the products of 
agama, A living matter, and Dr. Bastian, who maintains that 

is own experiments and those of others who have preceded him 
in the same field establish the possibility, if not the probability, 
that living organisms are sometimes evolved out of non-living 
materials, 

Before discussing the points of difference between the two 
schools thus represented, it will be well to note the extent to 
which they are agreed. Professor Huxley and Dr. Bastian both 
hold that there is no difficulty in conceiving the development of 
protoplasm step by step into higher organisms, and the only issue 
is whether it is or is not possible that protoplasm itself, or forms 
of life which are little more than undefined living substance, can 
under any conditions be evolved from non-living matter without the 
presence of pre-existing life. Again, Professor Huxley concedes s0 
much to his opponent as to admit that if he were Bryan ge 
look back “beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time to 
the still more remote period when the earth on-going through 
the physical and chemical eonditions” of its infancy, he should 
expect, not as 4 matter of belief, but as an “act of philosophical 
faith,” to see “ the evolution of living protoplasm from non-living 
matter”; but he seems to rely (apart from direct experiment) on 
the analogy of the known mode of reproduction of all the higher 
forms of animal and vegetable life as a strong @ prior argument 
that in the lowest forms also the rule Omne vivum ex vivo may be 
presumed to hold good. Dr. Bastian, on the other hand, of course 
admits that, so long as we keep out of the regions which the 
microscope with all its modem improvements has revealed, 
there is no known origin of life without a previously living 
parent; but he considers the of what, even accordin 
to Professor Huxley, must once have happened on the earth 
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cogent. argument (on the principle of continuity) in 

boo? the present the of of 
Srrrsen. the sought to be drawn from the rule whicir 
y governs the mesis of the higher orders of organized 

we are called upon to pronounce judgment upon these 
ori reasonings from analogy, we must say that they are 


3 uxley’s faith that there was once: 


equally worthless. Professor th i 
age of abiogenesis (as he terme the origin. of lifé. from. non- 
wring matter), which has now finally p away, has too much 
resemblance to the theological: theory about the age of miracles 
to be very attractive to a scientific mind; while Dr. Bastian’s re- 
the: law of continuity; seems to us to be strained too 
far to have any ap eciable value.. To our minds the question is 
a pure question fact, depending on the results of’ scientific in- 
We see nO priom considerations which would 
‘oh.a feather in the scale against any well-established scientific 
without the faintest prejudice for or against the possibility of the | 
jonal evolution ite from non-living matter. 
Now what. are the facts? Thisis the only question worth 
discussing. From 1668 to 1870 segies. of experimental, in- 
ivati in the: course of which, results 
ani loge been his sue- 
to be set. on their again a sti ter experi- 
poss Which way the beam is 4 present inclined, is 
the inquiry to which. we shall briefly address ourselves. The 
task is happily not so difficult as it. would have been a few 
months since. Im the address with which he fascinated the 
asembled savans: of the British Association, Professor Huxley. 
bas given an admirable summary (seen of course from his own 
int of view), of the work which was done by successive biologists 
ote year 4668 to the year 1862. At this epoch he closes his 
narrative, for reasons: which he has since partially explained, and 
which we shall presently consider.. But seekers after truth need not 
be dismayed, for whatever they may have lost by the silence of 
Professor Huxley has been) supplied by the very ample account 
which Dr. Bastian has given in the pages of Natwre of the work 
accomplished since the year 1862, which closes the Professor's 
charming history. Need we-say that.the balance of evidence in 
1962 inclined. more strongly than at any other period to the side of 
biogenesis, or that the s nent. experiments, whatever their 
weight may int exclusively in the opposite direction? Just 
as it needed a Hume and a Smollett. to complete the history of 
England, so we must combine the ae of Huxley and Bastian 
to get the whole story of the protrac controversy as to the 


igin of life. 
"in the early dawn of scientific thought, when authority counted 
for more. than experiment, and @ priort fancies took the place 
which. belongs of right to inductive investigations, a kind of 

i ical faith was the only representative of scientific 

inion. With or without reason, however, the world had satis- 
fod itself that the true faith was that hordes of living creatures 
were daily and hourly evolved out of non-living matter. When- 
ever life appeared the origin of which was not palpable to the 
eye, it was ined at once as a case of abiogenesis. Havin 
small means of observation, and making little use of what they 
had, it is not surprising that these y theorists attributed to 
spontaneous generation the appearance of many living creatures 
which a little care would have traced to pre-existing germs. The 
maggot. developed in putrid meat was allowed no parent except 
the carcass on which it fed, and other blunders, equally gross, 
were made (as was natural) by inquirers who did everything except 


Inquite. 

About two centuries ago, when the spirit of induction had 
laid a firm hold of the minds of men, even biological science felt 
the revolution, Redi seems to have been the first to test the 
accepted doctrine of spontaneous tion. By the simplest 
process in the world he proved that putrid meat did not generate 
maggots. He kept the blowflies away, and the maggots did 
not appear. He collected the blowflies’ eggs, and hatched his 
maggots without the presence of the flesh which had so long 
beeu their reputed parent. Similar results followed in other 
like cases, and having shown that gentles and other creatures 
whose origin he were not. the products of 
spontaneous generation, i conceived the theory that spontaneous 
generation was a fiction from inning to end, and that the ex- 
clusive method. of nature was expressed by what has since become 
the familiar maxim Ome vivum ex vivo. ‘As a working hypothesis 
to be tested by future experiment this was legitimate enough. As 
& scientific conclusion it would have been a very audacious gene- 
alization. Until the commencement of what may be c the 

3 i there were no means of carrying the investi- 
gation further. By this time, however, the maxim Omme vivum 
ex vivo had got associated with ideas now almost exploded about 
distinctive vital forces, and had become as firm an article of faith 
a8 the opposite doctrine had been before Redi discredited it. A 
was and to the revelations of the micro- 

pe during t century, and especially in quite recent times, 
that both parties to the controversy appeal. the programme of 
all these experiments has been the same. First destroy and exclude 
every trace of life—then see if under any influences life can be 
evolved. At each.successive stage the stringency of the methods 
employed has steadily i . Inall of them, however, heat 
a8 been the destructive agent em yed. Needham took a solu- 
tion of hay, boiled it to destroy all life within, and corked and 


theless his solutions bred animalcules, and he i the fact to 
spontaneous generation repeated the experiment. 
with severer precautions. boiled: his’ solutions longer, and. 
hermeticaily sealed Wis: flasike instead of corking them. No 
animaleules appeared, and so far the inferenee:seemed irresistible, 
that the source of life in Needham’s experiments was. something 
which might be destroyed'by heat and exeluded by a filuy. of glass, 
If'so, what more likely than agerm? Sehwann followed on the 
same'side. He calcined air and allowed it\to' ach lis: boiled 
pe and no life appeared. He admitted air; and life 


Thus’ it’ seemed to be proved almost to: demonstration that 
the presence of unburned air contributed largeby' to tlie pro- 
duction of life, and no explanation of tliis was’ so natural 
as’ the hypothesis that the air is laden with myriads of ‘loat- 
ing germs of life, The negative conclusion that this‘ access: 
of germs was the only mode by which life could be pro- 
duced, was from its nature less: easy to prove, So fax as 
Schwann’s experiments went, it seemed’ likely, but they sup- 
plied too slender and, as it afterwards proved, too-unsound’a basis: 
tor’so large a generalization. Pasteur; himself astrong opponent. 
of spontaneous generation, repeated Scliwann’s: experiments, and’ 
though he too at first obtained’ only negative: results; lie: townd: 
that: when the solution contained’ certain alkaline: fluids’ life ap- 
peared in spite of the boiling-and the calcining; This-showeid! that’ 
to Schwann’s results: woulll have been atleast 
premature, but further experiments satisfied’ Pasteur’ that it’ 
the heat applied was raised from ©. 100 to ©: Bro, the’ power of 
evolving life disappeared even from the: alkaline solutions. No 
visible germs, unless specially protected, have ever been shown to 
require so high a temperature to destroy them in’ solution, and 
the necessity of assuming this degree of vital’ resistance appreci- 
ably weakened the germ hypothesis. Still up to this point it did 
seem to be established that the power of vital evolution could not’ 
survive a fluid temperature of UC. rro; and the further inference: 
that connected this temperature with the presumed limit’ of vital’ 
resistance in germs was at least as likely as any other explanation. 
We say this without being unmindful of Dr. Bastian’s suggestion 
that heat may be conceived as preventing vital evolution by: 
affecting the molecular arrangement of matter as well as by 
the annihilation of germs. Pasteur’s experiments:on’ this 
ject were announced in 1862, the date at which: Professor 

xley closes his history. For our remaining facts: we have to 
draw upon Dr. Bastian’s continuation of the story. Professor 
of Cambridge, U.S:, Professor Mantegazza, of ‘l'urin, 
and Professor Cantoni, of Pavia, have all tried similar ex- 
periments, in which temperatures of from C. 120 to\©. 142 were 
employed, and, notwithstanding this, they have found living 
organisms in their solutions. Finally, Dr. Bastian, in an elaborate- 
paper published in Natwre, very shortly before: Professor Huxley's 
address was delivered, minutely: describes and pictures the living 
organisms which he obtained from hermetically-sealed flasks, 
some of which had been subjected by Professor Frankland to a 
temperature of C. 150 for several hours. What makes the expe- 
riments the more startling is that the fluids employed in several 
of them were not infusions of organic matter, but mere solutions 
of crystals of salts, containing of course the necessary elements of 
0 ic substances. 
one of these, at p. 200 of Nature for July 7, 1870, 
the solution was composed of tartrate of ammonia and phosphate 
of soda. The air was exhausted, and the flask hermetically sealed 
and kept for four hours at a temperature varying from C. 146 to 
C. 154. Professor Frankland’s name sufficiently attests the care 
with which these processes were performed. When cooled, tlie 
fluid was clear, but after many days flocculent masses appeared. 
The flask was broken by Dr. Bastian in the presence of Dr. 
Sharpey ; one of the floeculent masses was taken up, mounted, and 
placed under the microseope. What Dr, Bastian and Dr. Sharpey 
saw is drawn in Nature, at the page we have mentioned. There is 
amass of spores with filaments issuing from them, and a large 
fully-developed fungus. 

An experiment so startling as this—and it is only one of many,, 
though perhaps among the most remarkable—must change the. 
whole aspect. of the controversy, unless it can somehowor other be 
explained away, together with the analogous results of Wyman, 
Mantegazza, and Cantoni. If these are sound awa free 
from any error that can be assigned, they are not met by the fact that 
Pasteur and others, though working under less stringent conditions, 
and with substances presumably more favourable to the production 
of life, nevertheless failed again and again to discover a trace of 
living matter. Professor Huxley thought it enough, in his addzess,, 
to di of all the modern experimenters whose results differed 
from Pasteur’s, by saying that there might be some error. Un- 
doubtedly there may be error in the experiments of any man, 

ially upon such a subject, and the moral which unprejudiced 
minds would draw is not that all the evidence on one side is to 
be disregarded, but that it will be well to suspend one’s judgment 
until other investigators have repeated the process with analogous 
or discordant results, as the case may be. 

But Professor Huxley has in a recently published letter given 
his interpretation of these extraordinary experiments, and the 
qpevien is now reduced to the narrowest and simplest issue in 
the world. Dr. Bastian believes that he saw nisms which 
grew in the solutions after all life had been destroyed by the heat 
to which they had been subjected. Professor Huxley believes that 


sealed his flasks to exclude all access of life from without, Never- 


what was seen in the microscope consisted merely of impurities in 
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the original solutions which had sustained the heat applied to 
them and retained the forms which Dr. Bastian has figured. 
Certainly in the absence of iment to justify it this seems an 
hypothesis of portentous difficulty. Has it ever been shown that 
it is possible for such things as are drawn in the figure we have 
referred to, to a wee of the other experiments, to escape 
disintegration under a soe, me of C.150? The experiment 
has been tried. Professor Frankland has repeated his process upon 
a flask in which was a fluid containing spores and a fungus as 
nearly like those in the impugned experiment as Dr. Bastian could 
procure. When examined in the microscope, Dr. Bastian, as 
might have been ted, found them utterly disintegrated. 
U Professor Huxley can reverse this last experiment, his ex- 

tion of the former series of results must be wrong, though 
it by no means follows that Dr. Bastian is right. It is quite con- 
ceivable that closer investigation may explain these results with- 
out either admitting the doctrine of spontaneous generation, or 
the equally astonishing theory of Professor Huxley as to the 
power of resisting heat possessed by delicate fungi and their 
spores. At present we cannot guess whether such an explanation 
will be discovered, or, if so, what it will be. We wait for the 


. Tepetition by independent inquirers of Dr. Bastian’s experiments, 


and suspend our judgment; and here we would leave the subject 
had not Professor Huxley used one more argument the motive of 
which is more apparent than its point. He tells us that, in an 
unpublished experiment privately exhibited to himself, Dr. Bastian 
allowed a ; eae of sphagnum leaf to get into the solution, 
and that when it appeared in the field of the microscope it was 
some time before he could be brought to recognise it. Even if this 
circumstance had been less irrelevant than it seems to us as affect- 
ing Dr. Bastian’s conclusions, it would still leave the results of 
yman, Mantegazza, and Cantoni unimpeached and unanswered. 
But even as to Dr. Bastian, what does the sphagnum story prove? 
Simply that dead foreign matter, capable of standing a tempera- 
ture of C. 150, might fairly be looked for in any of the 
specimens examined, and moreover that sphagnum was tough 
enough to survive the ordeal. But how does that touch the 
uestion, unless Professor Huxley is prepared to say and to prove 
at such things as Dr. Bastian and Dr. Sharpey saw were matter 
of this description? The point relied on throughout the investi- 
gation was, not the exclusion of foreign matter, but the destruc- 
tion of vitality; and the force of the experiments would be in no 
way weakened if Dr. Bastian had never seen sphagnum in his 
life. Like many greater men, Dr. Bastian no doubt made a blunder 
when he failed to recognise a common enough object. But Pro- 
fessor Huxley committed a greater blunder in the use he made 
of his adversary’s slip—a blunder, we may add, so little in his 
manner as to encourage the hope that it may remain unique. Of 
all men in the world Professor Huxley is surely the last who 
would wish to} substitute authority for experiment, or desire to 
crush an opponent whom he fails, we think, to answer. 


POPPING THE QUESTION IN NOVELS. 


ie has been cynically oes that the secrecy, so creditable to 

woman, ae over the details of every declaration, is due as 
much to a sense of failure on her own part, of dissatisfaction at her 
share in the transaction, as to any nice senseof honour. Probably 
both parties are conscious that the supreme moment of life has 
been blundered through, has found them unprepared. The con- 
tact of souls which recalls Paradise was arrived at by a process 
which was not eloquence, nor yet The man knows he 
bungled the thing, and said nothing in the way he meant to say it. 
The lady is conscious of a sense of quandary quite obscuring her 
habitual keenness of observation. The scene is indistinct and 
blurred, but she fears she was awkward. She wishes she had sus- 
tained the dignity of the situation, the crisis of her triumph, in 
a higher strain of thought and expression. The result is pleasant, 
and so is the retrospect, but at the same time each side is glad 
there was no looker-on. There are indeed some people who like 
to tell everything that happens to them, who have no restraining 
impulses, and think it candour to invite the world to a microscopic 
inspection of themselves; but these are more commonly men. It is 
men who generally blab on the matter now in question. “Prig” is 
very justly a masculine designation. In this spirit an American 
transcendentalist relates the story of his wooing :—“ How do you 
think I offered myself?” he asks his hearer, almost a stranger. 
“T had never told Miss —— that I loved her; never told her she 
was handsome ; and I went to her and said, ‘ Miss ——, I’m come 
to offer myself ; but first I’ll give you my character. I’m very poor ; 
you'll have to work. I’m very cross, and irascible ; you'll have 
everything to bear; and I’ve liked many other pretty girls, Now 
what do you say?’ And she said, ‘ I'll have you,’ and she’s been 
everything to me.” The man who ad a lady thus, unless 
he had had very great encouragement, must have had a lofty 
notion indeed of his place in the scale of being. Such people 
want no help, but to more modest mena passing review of the 
subject under the light of fiction may be acceptable in the way of 
instruction, suggestion, and warning. That such light is available 
for practical purposes is proved by the fact that at one time the 
immortal offer of Dickens’s carrier had grown into a formula. The 
man who did not know how to put his wishes into intelligible 
words took refuge in an alias, and announced that “ Barkis was 
willin ”—an ignominious, shabby refuge indeed, throwing upon 
the lady all the expense of furnishing the romance which she feels 


to be essential to the occasion, but which dovetails incon, eT UOUsly 
enough with such an introduction. 

As the subject of the novel proper is love and courtship, go jt, 
moral should be looked for in the conduct of that lovemaki 
Many so-called novels do not depend on this subject, either 
their interest or their didactic value. They may be masterpieces jn 
their way, but because the story owes nothing to its lovers, thy 
title of novel is a misnomer. e treat of those novels that 
out their title. A good novel we re as a very important guj 
to youth in the conduct of a love affair. It is at once a school of 
rhetoric and deportment, and a moral counsellor and director, Jy 
the first place, it inculcates the two virtues of co and 
modesty in equal proportions. People who never read novels arg 
apt to be impudent or pusillanimous, according to their natu) 
tendency, or the tendency of their age. Mr. Trollope says that in 
these days men never expect to be refused. Itis a doctrine 
them that young ladies think only of getting married, and thg 
few dare to refuse any man who is at —— in proposing to 
them. Now the best and most remarkable scene in a novel jg 
often a spirited refusal. A student of this class of literature wil] 
avoid the scrapes which presumption gets itself into. He would 
not, for example, after reading Granby—which Sydney Smith 
regarded as fulfilling all the requirements of a novel—make gy 
offer in a boat, lest he should — to the humiliation of 
rowing the lady back to shore a sulky, cowed, rejected man, 
On the other hand, the whole teaching of romance counsels him 
to try his chance, and holds out hope to every constant lover; jt 
tells him to be bold, “and everywhere be bold,” but still with 
the counteracting whisper in his ear, “be not too bold.” The men 
that pass their lives shilly shally, always meaning to marry and 
never making up their minds, are not novel-readers. The novel 
teaches the meaning of opportunity and its transitoriness, as in that 
excellent novel Emilia Wyndham; it shows the immense importanee 
of a spoken word, and how, if the moment is allowed to pass by, 
people often drift from one another, never to come together again, 
On the other hand, it warns one not to be the slave of Opportunity, 
a wise man making more of such than he finds. Thus, Thackeray's 
Lovel the Widower, finding Elizabeth on the point of being driven 
from his house, and her boxes corded in the hall, makes his offer 
there and then in the presence of his mother and mother-in-law, 
his children, and all the servants, having first summoned the 
at the pitch of his voice to accept this public amends for the in- 
sult she had received. Again, the novel-reader learns many a lesson 
of propriety in manners, for want of which some young fellows 
take liberties and exhibit an insufferable arrogance which cuts 
them off from eligible society and good connexions. The use of 
the Christian name, for instance, is made a turning-point in some 
novels we know; it is viewed as a declaration, or tantamount to 
one. We think it is Coningsby who shows his delicate sense of 
the privilege of so addressing a young lady, condensing a proposal 
into its use. ‘“ Let me call you my Edith, for I love you.” Mr. 
Trollope in his earlier manner made great use of the same oppor- 
tunity. “ I:may call you Rachel, then?” asks one of his lovers, 
“Oh, no, please don’t,” is the timid reply. “ What would people 
think?”  ‘ Perhaps they would think the truth,” said 
“ Perhaps they would imagine I called you so because I liked you. 
But perhaps they might think also that you let me do so because 

ou Tiled me. People do make such mistakes.” We say Mr. 
Trollope’s earlier manner, for we note a very material change in 
his conduct of these affairs, and one which renders him a less safe 
guide to ingenuous youth. His lovers now are apt to introduce 
their proposal with a process which has hitherto been supposed to 
seal the bargain—a step which the rash follower of this prece- 
dent might, under some circumstances, find to involve unpleasant 
consequences ; though Mr. Trollope’s ladies behave under the in- 
fliction much after the pattern of Jenny Dennison. They call the 
men wicked ; “ De’il’s in the fallow,” they seem to say; and then 
ensue reflections and comparisons altogether in the temper of that 
incomparable waiting-maid :—“ He has twice the spunk o’ Tam 
Halliday after a’.” 

The novel-reader has an advantage over all others in the 
moment of rejection—a rude awakening which has been compared 
to falling down stairs. After the first shock, memory gently in- 
terposes with abundant matter for encouragement. How many 8 

int-blank refusal in the second volume has he not known to 
issue in glad acceptance in the third! Other people as confident 
as he have met with as stunning a reverse. Was it not Darcy, in 
Pride and Prejudice, who has no doubt of success when he opens 
the matter to Elizabeth with the fatal arrogance, “In vain have 
I struggled. It will not do. My feelings will not be repressed. 
You must allow me to tell you how ardently I admire and love 

ou”; and, after a scene of unsurpassed spirit, is answered by the 

y, “ You could not have made me the offer of your hand in 
any possible way that could have tempted me to accept it”? And 
yet her feelings by the end of the book had undergone such 8 
change as to make her receive with gratitude and pleasure her 
arrogant lover’s now modest assurances that his own wishes were 
unchanged. A good novel’s consolations are lessons as well ; it 
| points out to the lover his mistakes, and how to correct them. _ 

But, after all, the main use of this class of reading is in the vast 
| Scope and field it opens to the intelligent inquirer—the immense 
| variety of alternatives, whether for warning or example, which 
| the pages of fiction hold out; for every lover in fiction furnishes 
| material for one or the other. The unbounded choice is the thing, 
| directed by that insight into character and temperament which it 
' is the high office of the novelist to instil, Thus the use of the 
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‘ously word wife indicates the straightforward offer. It pleases simple | consequence,” will not be accepted till the romance of life is 
women. “Anne Thompson, will you be my wife?” is the con- | exhausted. 
30 ity ventional Quaker’s first word of love-making. She says “Yes,” | The novel assists the development of natural genius and 
i and the thing is settled. Also it is effective where tlfe advantage | resource. Some people cannot make an offer in a plain way. It 
mw of wealth or position is on the gentleman’s side. “Of course, | must be characteristic of the proposer—something enigmatital, 
28 in Grace,” said Major Grantley, “you know why I am here?” He | and perhaps have a bm of the grotesque in it. Invention shows 
3, the and then remembering that he had no right to expect an | i indulgent of idiosyncrasies, and delights in what is original. 
answer to such question, he continued, “I have come here, | To the people we indicate, of whatever social standing, how 
i Grace, to ask you to be my wife.” But there is a con- | s tive is the offer of Dickens's Cheap Jack! How admirably 
01 of {ident abruptness in this form that will not do under reversed cir- | he brings his calling and especial gifts into play. What a pretty 
Lh cumstances. In opposition to this, some women are to be riddle he makes of the wedding-ring, which, standing on his cart— 
and approached with timid, distant entreaty, as Tito to Romola. “If | himself in very high feather, and conscious of an appreciative 
8 are will only let me say, I love you—if you will only think me | hearer in the lovely “ Suffolk romney who stands listening to 
tural vxth loving a little.” Then there is the manly offer of heart | him out of a second-floor window—he offers for public com~- 
at in and hand, which is perhaps of all modes the most taken for | petition :— : 
hong granted by the outside unthinking world. “There is my hand,” | «Now, what else is it? Come, I'll tell you. Its a hoop of solid gold 
that says Lucius Mason to Sophia val. “There is my hand,” | wrapped in a silver curl- ee that I myself took off the shining locks of the 
to palm. He | ever-beautiful old lady in Threadneedle Street, London City. Now, what 


stand holding one another palm 
says she, a8 they — else is it ? Its a man-trap and a handcuff, the parish stocks and a leg-lock 


fag 
as 


uite honest, she only able to reach the pitch of half honesty. 


i ! ~ ee - all in gold, and all i Now, what else is it? Its a wedding ring. Now, 
r 
nith If you can take it, you cannot doubt my heart goes with pay | er after lock as 
> an it,” and the timid Madeline says not a word, nor does she lift | the chimes go, and I'll take her out Ses walk to put up the banns.” She 
a of her eyes from the ground; but very slowly she raises her little laughed, and got the ring handed up to her. When I called in the morning 
jund and allows her soft, slight fingers, &c. =a 
him Jt is supposed to be the way to a spoilt pretty woman’s heart to 7 
; it defer all fine speeches, and to propose through her faults. Some | The subject is er full—full to overflowing—-for connected dis- 
vith women like it. Thus Felix Holt performs his wooing, ifsuch itis to | Cussion within our limits. We can but touch here and there u 
oy hecalled, through mere bullying, and even Mr. Knightly makes his some of its innumerable heads. The question of letters, for instance ! 
and way to Emma's breast he — plain-speaking. Some are won But here it must be owned that fiction has not so much the 
rvel, through di ment of person: so Mr. Rochester recommends | #dvantage over fact as in hand-to-hand encounter. Perhaps the 
hat throug to Jane Eyre. “You, poor, obscure, and small and plain whole matter of a love-letter is condensed in Sam Weller’s 
— as you are, I entreat you to accept me.” Some with an audacious Valentine :—“ Before I see you I thought all women alike, 
by, ining, as the cold-blooded love-making between Pendennis but now I find what a soft-headed, incredulous turnip I must have 
in and Blanche. “You say I take you with what you bring. I sayI been, for there aint anybody like you, though J like you better 
ity, takeyou with what you bring.” Some with ardour and abandon, as than nothing at all.” And yet, cursory as has been our survey, 
y's the same Pendennis offering his heart at one time to Miss Costigan we have touched as yet upon one-half only of the subject—how 
tad in the words of Byron or Moore, while she exclaims, “Oh, ‘tis | Men are to put the question with most respect to their own nature 
fier beautiful!” and carries on a mental calculation about the “turned | #04 quality, and with best chance of success. There still remains 
gown and hashed mutton ;” and in the last page to Laura, where be considered the the it may 
love-making is compressed into a line or two of effective writ- temporary—partnership in this scene o er gers moment to 
<f ing and Salen. “The great moments of life are but moments | both actors, and of abiding interest to all who view life with 


like the others. Your doom is spoken in a word or two. A single 
look from the eyes, a mere pressure of the hand, may decide it ; 
or of the lips, though they cannot speak.” In a word, “ directly 
he entered em Pen went up to Laura of the pale face, who 
had not time even to say «What, back so soon,’ and seizing 
her outstretched hand, just as she was rising from her chair, 
fell down on his knees before her, and said quickly, ‘I have 
seen her (Blanche of Mes Larmes), she has engaged herself 
to Harry Foker—and—and now—Laura?’” However, this going 
down on the knees, dear as it may be to romance, is out of date 
—an unsafe p ing as far as novels teach us; there is an in- 
herent difficulty in getting up again, and +o as our memory 
serves, people are always caught in the act. Even in this supreme 
moment the guilty couple are sure to be interrupted by the entrance 
of the cynical old lady so dear to Thackeray, with her tall butler 
peering over her shoulder. Do our readers recall Mr. Guppy, the 
er a i clerk in Bleak House, whose delicate attention to his 
mother’s habits does him so much honour? As a happy blending 
of the real and ideal his proposal deserves quoting at length, 
though it meets with so ing a return from the object of his 


“My present salary, Miss Summerson, at Kenge and Carboy’s is two pounds 
a week... .My mother has a little property which takes ao oem of asmall 
life-annuity. She is eminently calculated for a mother-in-law. . . . She has her 
failings, as who has not ; but I never knew her do it when company was 

t, at which time you may freely trust her with wine, spirits, or malt 
ee Miss Summerson! in the mildest language, I adore you. Would 
you be so kind as to allow me (as I may say) to file a declaration—to 
make an offer.” Mr. Guppy went down on his knees. I said, “ Get up from 
yaaa position immediately, sir, or you will oblige me to ring the 


' Of all pleas, we think that of long acquaintance is the most 
disco by fiction, from Dumbiedikes downwards. When 
Jeanie Deans is obliged to be explicit with her ape 
lover, and to own “I like another man better than you, and 

canna marry ye,” his astonishment is quite natural. ‘‘ Another 
man better than me, Jeanie! How is that possible, woman ? 
ye hae kenned me sae lang.” Dumbiedikes had read no 
novels. He could not, therefore, understand why habit should 
not work the same results on both sides. Jeanie even, for 
the same reason, thought the argument plausible. Instead 
of confuting, she accepted it. “ Ay, but, Laird, I kenned him 
langer.” It is this long acquaintance which at once makes 
Johnny Eames such a persevering suitor and renders his case 
hopeless, He cannot understand the force of a sudden fancy, and 
expects to supersede it. In fact, however, if he had come newly 
upon the scene he might have had some chance, but Lily had 
‘mown him long enough to be familiar, and it would not do. She no 
longer cares for the other man, but he has shattered her as a tree 
isshattered by a storm. “It is no longer a tree,” she says, “it is afrag- 
ment.” He argues, “Then be my fragment? ” “ No, dear, it cannot 
be.” Perhaps long acquaintance and a readiness to be made use 
of and to = up with fragments induces contempt, as in the case 
of Major Dobbin and his Amelia. The man who falls into Toots’s 


romantic eyes. 


GOOD DIGESTIONS AND BAD HEARTS. 


HERE are a familiar set of epigrams which deal with the 
supposed vag ar,| between a powerful digestion and an 
amiable character. e are told, for example, that a good heart 
or a good head wears a man out before he has time to grow old. 
Some people, again, suggest that the true secret of happiness is to 
keep one’s heart cold and one’s stomach warm. ection for 
human beings may meet with its reward elsewhere, but in this 
world it is supposed to be as dangerous to the constitution as over- 
indulgence in brandy and water. Of course, as in all such cases, 
there is no difficulty in finding commonplaces of a directly contrary 
tendency. Philosophers have pointed out the clear connexion be- 
tween certain moral defects and a deranged state of the digestive 
organs. Voltaire observes that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
is easily explained when we remember that Charles IX. was in a 
permanent state of pp ge And undoubtedly the theo: 
which supposes virtue of all kinds to be naturally connected wi 
physical health is decidedly the most agreeable of the two. The 
most perfect type of man would be one in whom all the faculties 
were most equably developed. Men of considerable talents often pay 
for their eminence in certain directions by weakness in others; poets 
not quite of the highest rank are frequently the victims of their 
own sensibility ; their choicest works, like Strasburg pies, are pro- 
duced at the cost of the disease and suffering of the author; but 
we can hardly imagine a first-rate poet, a Goethe or a Shakspeare, 
to be other than a man of the soundest constitution. The excessive 
strength of a single faculty must produce disease by disarranging 
the harmonious working of the whole mechanism ; whilst the very 
highest work is that which forces all the faculties to co-operate in 
the final result. We may suppose that a similar principle will 
hold true of the moral nature. Virtues of the feebler type may 
flourish in weak brains and unhealthy bodies; but to produce the 
very noblest class of hero we shall not be able to dispense with a 
strong brain, and even a powerful digestion. 

The theory may be confirmed from the melancholy observation, 
which often occurs to the student of biographical literature, that 
most distinguished men seem rather to deteriorate than to improve 
as their physical powers decline. We find indeed a few instances 
where the nature seems to grow more generous, and to be 
mellowed by the lapse of time ; but in most stories which give us 
a faithful portrait of the heroes of active life the opposite result 
is the most familiar. The youthful enthusiast, full of patriotism 
and philanthropy, tones down into a peevish and conceited old 
man. The qualities which should accompany old age, such as 
gentleness, benignity, and self-respect, are often the least con- 
spicuous; and in their place we find bitterness, ill-temper, and a 
reluctance to retire from the field when the powers are no longer 
equal to a serious strain, It is sad to turn suddenly from the 
opening pages to the conclusion of most biographies, and to remark 
how few men fairly fulfil the promise of their youths. We find 


‘Yelm, and treats his own time, feelings, and exertions as “of no 


great writers retiring like Swift intoa gloomy misanthropy, hating 
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the world and themselves; or, in milder cases, marrying over- | to be inverted, and a gloomy satisfaction in any calami which 
powering wives like A ison, and settling down into utter re- | happens to one’s fillote cbnteneed is the only pas: am =A. 4 


spectability and dreariness. we follow the course of a great 
orator like Burke, and contrast his eager defence of great principles 
in his earlier days with the passionate despair of his later years, 
when the whole world seemed to him to be deseending into hopeless 
chaos and his most venerated idols to be falling with a crash. The 
elder Pitt dying with bis last words uttered in defence of a lost 
cause, and the younger “rolling up the of Europe,” are 
familar examples of the most a Be case. Everybody may fill 
up the list with abundant instances of energetic young statesmen 
grown fat and pursy and bankrupt, of great poets ending in 
“ despondency and madness,” and of mah melancholy 
contrasts between the two ends of life. The novels which wind 
up with a general outpouring of prosperity are not very often true 
to nature. Tragic catastrophes are the more common terminations 
of real stories; or, rather, the endings would be tragic were 
it not that they are often too commonplace and dreary to be 
excusable in any but a true story. Various reasons might be 
given for this general conclusion, so far as it may be thought 
to hold good. A statesman, it might be suggested, has no 
business to live for more than a certain number of years. He 
must often find that he is applying old ideas to new combi- 
nations, and must ex to sutier accordingly. He had better 
retire from the stage when he has made his first successful hit, 
and not venture upon playing his old part in altered times. But, to 
descend to a material explanation, the state of a man’s digestion 
has also to be considered. A statesman, especially in England, is 
a man who has to keep utterly unseasonable hours, and who till 
lately was strongly tempted to over-eat and over-drink himself 
systematically. A gentleman who supported himself under the 
excitement of Parliamentary debates and Ministerial intrigues by 
eonsuming large quantities of thick stupefying port wine was 
obviously not preparing for himself a happy old age. Dr. Johnson 
managed to fight against his constitutional melancholy, and to 
preserve a tolerable degree of equanimity, because he took to 
water-drinking. But, if the majority of the leading men 
of that time grew crabbed aud eat & and generally ended 
with a stxong impression that the world was going to the bad, 
they owed much of their misery to their convivial habits. The 
took amazing liberties with their digestions, and suffered accord- 
ingly. If at the present time we have become more generally 
temperate, we try ourselves far more in other ways. To sit steadily 
through the debates in the House of Commons is a very consider- 
able trial for a man who has other business; and we shall be 
fortunate if we do not pee for it in the shattered nerves and ruined 
tempers of our chief Ministers. If home politics should become 
bitter, and our behaviour to foreign nations snappish and undigni- 
fied, it would be only a natural result of neglecting the digestive 
apparatus of our rulers. In short, it seems pretty plain that the 
truth which is notorious in the case of eminent lawyers may be 
applied with equal confidence to politicians and other men in 
active life—namely, that a strong stomach is an essential condition 
of success ; and not only of success, but of their preserving some 
of the most essential virtues of public life. For it is not merel 
that many great men have been unfortunate at the end of their 
lives, but that they have lost their temper as well as their causes. 
We have not yet come to selecting high officials by competitive 
examination; but whenever we do, it is to be hoped that a large 
number of marks will be assigned to those who show, by some 
practical test, their powers of rivalling the ostrich. 

At the same time, it may be doubted whether there are not 
other departments of life in which sound health is a very doubtful 
recommendation. Mr, Galton has lately remarked that in his 
biographical researches he was surprised by the generally low 
standard of health of eminent divines. A certain weakness of 
constitution appears to be favourable to the development of some 
kinds of religious sentiment. The remark need not be understood 
in a sense at all derogatory to the real excellence of character of 
such men. Baxter, who was all his life tormented by a hideous 
complication of diseases, reckons this circumstance amongst his 

ualifications for the mini He says, in a touching passage, 
at it enabled him to speak more powerfully to dying men. 
Standing in the pulpit with the constant consciousness that his 
own life was in the highest degree uncertain, he was enabled to 
speak as one who had come with direct authority from another 
world. The greater name of Pascal might supply a more forcible 
illustration. “An odd contrast may be quoted from Mr. Mill’s 
remarks ypon Bentham. He reckons it as one of the disadvantages 
of that philosopher, that from his childhood to his old age he 
never had a day’s serious illness. His unbroken health helped 
to incapacitate him {rom sympathy with his fellows, and weakened 
his powers of insight into other minds. The remark may suggest 
that a certain degree of functional derangement is not so un- 
mitigated an evil as we are apt to consider it. It would indeed be 
a difficult task to define the limits within which so equivocal an 
advantage is really desirable. A slight touch of liver complaint, a 
liability to disease of the lungs, or aconstitutional tendency todisease 
of the heart, may perhaps lend a certain charm to the character. 
It may tone down the exuberant spirits which are apt to disgust 
us in ay sae healthy men. There are other diseases which can 
scarcely be reckoned as aids to spiritual health. No man, we may 
say with some confidence, was ever improved by a tendency to 
toothache. The ordinary result of that complaint is to make the 
sufferer — the world as an ingeniously-devised apparatus of 
torture, In its acuter paroxysms the whole moral nature seems 


lieves an exclusive and absorbed selfishness. It is,indeed, only the 
finer natures which, as a general rule, are benefited by sickness of 
any kind. Itis said, with great apparent probability, that Calvinign 
has been weakened by nothing more than the spread of effectiy, 
systems of drainage. Ague and fever produce, That is, in the op. 
dinary mind, a certain congeniality to the doctrine which 

the everlasting misery of the immense majority of mankind, 4 
thoroughly healthy population may have a certain stolid self-com. 
placency which is injurious to the highest kind of moral devel, 
ment; but, as a rule, there can be little doubt that sanj 
regulations are as beneficial to the moral as to the physical stag. 
dard of health. The benefits derivable from a deranged digestion 
or shattered nerves come only to those exceptional natures 
sympathies with their neighbours are strengthened, whilst they 
intellects are sufficiently powerful to resist the distorting influengs 
of a gloomy temper. 

It is impossible, then, to lay down any definite rule. There ay 
undoubtedly stolid, self-satisfied persons whom we long to afflict 
with a few twinges of gout, or a sharp fit of fever, just to upset 
their too unmoveable equanimity. There is perhaps a greater 
number whose misanthropical tendencies are erg! nothing mor 
than the natural relief from the feelings produced by a disordered 
body. As in most cases, the popular commonplaces are constructed 
by looking at half the question and drawing universal inferences 
The only thing that can be said in a general way is the obvious 
conclusion that, the more active the life a man leads, the mop 
likely he is to acquire a good digestion. Nobody can stand the 
buffetings and disappointments of a career of conflict if hig 
stomach is in alliance with his enemies. It is essential for 
politician that he should be able to sleep soundly every ni 
in spite of the most cruel misrepresentations, or at moments 
the most exciting suspense. Great generals and great state 
men have generally the power of going to sleep at a moments 
notice. If even the short intervals of repose are to be spent 
upon the rack, no human constitution will stand it. On the 
other hand, a sedentary recluse is probably often the better fora 
certain degree of distressing disease. Unless his illness is of s 
character which encourages him to make an employment outof 
his own ailments, and thus to relapse into valetudinarian self- 
indulgence, it may probably act as a useful spur. He is in 
of sleeping too much rather than too little, and of forgetting 
there is a world outside his place of retirement. ‘Nothing is #0 
likely to do him good as a complaint which prevents him from 
involving himself in his own complacency, and forees him to 
remember that after all there is something amiss im the world 
which requires energetic effort to set it right. 


SILENT REVOLUTIONS. 


bf is often matter of regret, in reading a book like Coleridge's 
Table Talk, that the author had not the opportunity or the 
patience to indicate how he would himself have developed this or 
that germ of thought. Among passages which provoke this feel- 
ing, one may take the pregnant and suggestive remark that there 
have been m England three silent revolutions—the first, when 
the professions fell off from the Church; the second, when liter- 
ture fell off from the professions; the third, when the press fell 
off from literature. The saying is characteristic in its attractive 
formulation ; it is characteristic also in a certain want of accuracy 
as it stands; and one could therefore wish all the more that 
Coleridge had gone on to expand it in his own way. Had he 
done so, we should have received, what from Coleridge would 
have been most welcome, a sort of bird’s-eye view of the litem- 
ture and the religious progress of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Jor, though it would be shallow and un- 
critical to fix these three silent revolutions down—each for each— 
hard and fast to three separate epochs of time, yet it was in these 
three centuries that the influences contributing to the specified 
movements culminated and bore their fruit. With reference, for 
example, to the separation of the professions from the Church, 4 
really thoughtful ecclesiastic of the twelfth century could hardly 
have so hoodwinked himself as not to see that the divorce 
must sooner or later come; but yet it did not actually and 
fully appear until four centuries later. When Abelard died, 
in 1142, the seeds of momentous change were being widely 
sown over Europe. The Universities of Paris, Bologna, Salemo, 
Oxford, and Cambridge were either already founded or on the 
eve of active operation. Though the first only of the crusade 
enterprises had come and gone, yet enough had passed to reveal & 
whole vista of social alteration to powerful and reflecting m 
The great mercantile towns of Italy were already sensible of 
increased wealth and stimulated culture; in them were already at 
work the causes which rendered them later the cradle of modern 
European art; they were, in fact, centres of lay influence, and 
were able to preserve and to perpetuate the liberal and energetic 
impetus derived from admixture with other races and with alien 
creeds and modes of thought. And so clearly did these or similar 
forebodings speak to the keen and vigorous leaders of ecclesias' 
interests, that pone measures were by them taken, amply 
sufficient, as the event proved, to retard the growth of lay eman- 


cipation, and to postpone its final accomplishment for nearly four 
centuries. One of these measures was the Inquisition; another 
inst witchcraft, and the 
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: e most uncompromising penalties, not only wpon con- 
but even the suspected. To this engrossing 
whi ct a nearly exhaustive treatment has been given by Mr. 

i in the History of Rationalism ; and after reading that his- 
torical review, or even & small section of the original details from 

hich it was drawn, one ceases to feel surprise at finding that not 
b en the intellectual vigour of the twelfth century, nor the elements 
fexternal stimulus which marked its progress, were able to set the 
fessions on an independent basis. Emancipation from Church 
Pol required the printing-press and the wrench of the Dissolu- 
tion; and the details of Mr. y’s survey, whether they relate 
fo the strong predisposition to supernatural beliefs, universal 
throughout Europe, or to the ecclesiastical use of such beliefs, 
make it very clear that nothing short of printing and the Dissolu- 
fion would do the work. 
Coleridge’s second phrase, the falling off of literature from the 
egsions, is scarcely accurate. So long as the literary work of 
a people proceeds only in close hand-to-hand connexion with the 
rofessions, there can hardly be in the country a literature de- 
Pring the name of national, What Coleridge spoke of as the 
divorce of literature from the professions was, in reality, the first 
at and successful development of English literature at all. 
literary movements of which Beda or Alfred were the repre- 
sentatives, OF of which the Ormulum or Layamon’s Chronicle 
were some of the productions, were none of them national in their 
essence. Before the Elizabethan era there had been in England 
only one man strong enough, and variously gifted enough, to 
fomd a national literature; and, strong as he was, the circum- 
ces of the nation’s Le gn had gone against him. It was 
ible for the author of the Canterbury Tales, especially be- 
fore the rise of printing, to exert the generative influence that might 
otherwise have been his. Hecould not bear up against the French 
¢vary in the first half of the fifteenth century, or the civil wars of 
the later half. He was powerless against the tremendous social 
convulsions that rendered the latter years of Henry VIII.’s reign, 
andthe reigns of Edward and Mary, about the most miserable periods 
ofnational life in England. Asin Rome, though under widely dif- 
¢onditions, so in England, the emencipation of literature— 
that is, its real and genuine rise—came at last very much through 
the drama; and, as in Rome also, through the medium of a 
renaissance. It was a renaissance that made Terence a possibility ; 
and neither Cicero nor Cesar, nor in after days Quintilian, were 
slow to acknowledge their heavy obligations to the influence of 
Terence upon Latin. On the full tide of a nobler renaissance in 
Englend, and of the revival of national confidence and enthusiasm, 
there came the = of Shakspeare, and the great drama of 
which he was the leader and the crown. But it was on all sides 
and not in drama only, that the new-born or newly-awakened 
literature was snapping its leading-strin The last decade of 
the sixteenth century witnessed the publication of the Fuerie 
Queene, of the first series of Bacon’s Essays, and of the first five 
books of the Ecclesiastical Polity. In the first decade of the 
seventeenth, the Advancement of Learning appeared ; and in 1620 


the Novum Organum. The incomplete state of the emancipation 
of literature even at that date is shown by the remarks with 
which James I. and Coke greeted the very unusual new work. 
The direct patronage of and of some poets by Elizabeth, 
and the genius of certain individual men, had given poetry a start 
over prose. It seemed still a a thing that a man should 
rose of any matter which he did not distinctly profess, 
ellor hilosophy. ames likened the 
Novum Organum to the peace God—it all understanding; 
and Coke made weak rhymes, to the effort that it os 
deserved not to be read in schoo! 
But to be freighted in the Ship of Foo 

Tn the following the issue of the Novum Organum a book 
quate cn a widely different level and of quite another calibre, 
yet showing with equal, if not greater, distinctness that the eman- 
tion movement was going forward. It is only after the nonage 
aliterature is that a book like the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly becomes possible. After Burton, Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
did much, and Hobbes did more, to emancipate prose literature ; 
and between the De Cive and the Leviathan there had intervened 

Hearly all the prose writings of Milton. 

If the seventeenth century brought with it this great revolution, 
a8 ene has named it, or evolution, as it might be more truth- 
filly called, the eighteenth worked out the further process, and 
ere the press an existence more or less independent of literature. 

€ say more or less, for the press has never yet lived, and it is to 
be hoped never will live, in an atmosphere quite distinct from the 
literary element. In this age of false phrases there is almost need 
of a sentence or two to recall attention to the fact that printed 
matter is not essentially, as some sanguine philanthropists would 
seem to persuade themselves, literature. Printed matter may be 
— and worthless, and it may be neg oy nasty; in neither case 


ie it deserve the name of literature. , though the profession 
& Journalist has grown to be a well- ised and an honourable 
oan ought the terms “journalism” and “literary work” to be 


accepted as synonymous. But though the and litera- 
ture have, as Coleridge said, “fallen off” the cat them the other, 
the wer has never, fortunately, been final or complete. 

br press has been, as it were, a-colony from the mother-country 
fo namature. Its objects have been various, and generally lower ; 
i. telations have been miscellaneous, and not always reputable; 
eal or fancied straits it has lent itself to customs and practices 


that would be indignantly rejected in the metropolitan settle- 
ment; yet, from first to last, it has never so far deteriorated as not 
to revert with pride and satisfaction to the sphere of its origin, 
and it has plumed itself from time to time:on aid and countenance 
derived from that quarter. After the interest in the Thirty Years’ 
War and the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus had produced the 
fly-sheets of news which became still more general during the 
Parliamentary war, it was clear that the purveying of news and 
of comments upon it must grow into a distinct and recognised field 
of operation; and a most interesting chapter of history might be 
written on the varying hold which the real literary men have 
maintained—now by necessity, now by choice, now by special 
solicitation—on the province which had established a separate 
existence of itsown. Roger L’Estrange, who edited the Intelligencer 
in the reign of CharlesII., was one of those amphibious persons, living 
between the two elements of the press and of literature, of whom it is 
often hard to say whether they do the more good to the press or the 
more harm to literature. In the Zatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
and later in the Rambler, the Idler, and even in the World, the 
influence of literature upon the periodical press reached perha 
its highest point. The Publie Advertiser was made famous by the 
appearance of Junius in its columns; and, since its own start in 
1788, with how many men of real literary place and power—some- 
times writing under their own names, sometimes anonymously— 
has not the 7imes had dealings? We cannot look with satisfac- 
tion upon the spectacle, now so frequent, of literary men of genius 
appearing in the columns of magazines, The-exigencies of maga- 
zines are not favourable to the production of genuine and perma- 
nent literary work; we may now and then be glad to welcome a. 
literary man in such a place; but in an age when the standard of 
loyalty and reverence towards literature is low, it is not a dignified 
place for him to occupy. 

We might go on to suggest one or two other silent revolutions, 
besides the three mentioned in Coleridge’s saying ; .but these must. 
form the subject-matter of separate remark. 


THE MINSTERS OF MID-SCOTLAND. 

We. gather that the rule according to which an Alpine tourist. 
in Switzerland would think himself dishonoured if he 
stopped to look at a church or a castle which he certainly would 
stop to look at if it stood anywhere in England, France, or 
Germany, does not apply to the lesser heights of our own island. 
We purpose to speak of certaii buildings in ‘the central part of 
Scotland, and we can bear witness that in every case but one we 
found other people looking at them besides ourselves. The metro- 
olitan church of St. Andrews, the cathedral churches of Dun- 
ane, Dunkeld, and Brechin, the abbey church of Arbroath, all 
seem to draw visitors to them in greater or less abundance. The 


| collegiate church of Perth is more, or less, lucky. To be sure the 


other churches are all more or less completely in ruins, and we 
believe it is ruins that poate go tosee. Perth survives in the 
sort of life-in-death of being cut up into three Presbyterian 
churches. It therefore perhaps does not come within the defini- 
tion, of romantic and picturesque objects as understood by the 
general tourist. 

It is easy to see in the course of two or three days the cathe- 
drals of several of the smaller Scottish dioceses, and at the same 
time to compare them with some of the greater monastic houses 
of the country. We are thinking specially of three, those of 
Dunblane, Dunkeld, and Brechin, all lying near the centre of 


Scotland, on what may pass as the border land between Lowlands 
and Highlands. The three have a good deal in common which 
distinguishes them from the greater churches of St. Andrews, 


Glasgow, and Elgin. And at St. Andrews in the fallen 
metropolitan church is surrounded by so many objects of varied 
interest that it may fairly claim a notice to itself. 

We start then from Stirling, a town which, among other merits, 
has that of giving us some notion of what Edinburgh was while 
Edinburgh had not or itself beyond its native hill. In both 
cases the town climbs, so to speak, a hill with a castle on its 
highest point. But at Edinburgh the hill is more precipitous than 
that of Stirling, so that beyond Stirling Castle there lies a certain 
extent of wild ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 
The church, now cut into two, proclaims French influence at one 
end by an unskilfully managed apse, while at the other end 
something of the defensive character of the houses of the country - 
is — to the tower. With Stirling of course groups Cam- 
buskenneth, where the foundations of the minster may now be 
traced throughout, though nothing is standing up save the 
western doorway, and that singular massive tower, standing in the 
position of a detached campanile, but which, if built for that 
end, is strangely anomalous, alike in its massiveness and in the 
domestic character which is given internally to its upper windows. 
But Stirling and Cambuskenneth are not our subject, and we 
hasten, with all the speed that rival Caledonian and North British 
trains will take us, to the first of the three small episcopal churches 
ou out list, that of Dunblane. 

three, Dunblane, Dunkeld, and Brechin, in bei 
cathedral churches built on a type which is rather that of a paris 
church than that of a minster, All three have altogether 
dispensed with transepts and central towers, and to a large 
extent with choir-aisles also. Their ground-plan, in short, is 
pretty much that of a large parish church with a chancel of 
unusual size, and Dunblane is the only one of the three that 
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could claim a place in the first rank even of parish churches. 
They thus connect themselves with Llandaff rather than with any 
other cathedral church in South Britain, and the actual condition 
of Dunblane and Dunkeld at once suggests Llandaff to those who 
remember what Llandaff was twenty years back. At Dunblane 
and Dunkeld now, as at Llandaff then, the nave is a ruin, while 
the choir is still in use, and it is only fair to say that, as far at least 
as the fabric itself is concerned, even Dunkeld—by far the worse 
case of the two—has suffered less at Presbyterian than Llandaff 
had suffered at capitular hands. Llandaff again, as a cathedral 
church which is not cruciform, carries us away to Bourges and et 
and, by a comparison of all these, we light upon what is specially 
characteristic of these Scottish churches. Llandaff and Bourges, 
being furnished with aisles, have west fronts of the usual form, 
with towers finishing the aisles. Alby, which lacks aisles as well 
as transepts, has one vast western tower. Now perhaps neither 
of these arrangements would have done well for our Scottish 
churches. The single western tower would have given them a 
character too purely parochial, while, at Dunkeld and Brechin at 
all events, the two towers would have given a character of 
pretension to the west front which the building, as a whole, 


. would fail to carry out. Each therefore has some peculiarities of 


its own with regard to its tower. At Dunblane the single tower 
is the detached campanile of an earlier and smaller church, a work 

robably of the twelfth century, but which, tall, slender, and un- 
re as it is, has certainly something of the earlier type of 
Romanesque hanging about it. The enlargement of the building 
has imbedded this tower in the south aisle of the nave, and, raised 
to a far greater height than was at first designed, it forms a side 
tower to the present church. Dunkeld follows another type. It 
has a single tower at the west end of the north aisle, but the tower 
does not range with the west end of the nave and south aisle, but 
pane in front of them. ‘The same arrangement may be seen in 

olyrood Abbey, only there it is not quite clear whether the 
= has not swallowed up a corresponding tower to the south. 

he Dunkeld arrangement is eccentric, but it is decidedly effective, 
decidedly better than fronts like that of St. Mary Redcliff, where 
a tower at the end of one of the aisles ranges with the west end 
of the nave. The Dunkeld tower in a manner shelters the build- 
ing without altogether forming part of it. Something very like 
this must have oem the position of the one surviving tower of 
St. John’s at Chester, though that was certainly grouped with 
a central lantern. The same position is given to the tower at 
Brechin. Both are bold and simple towers, that at Brechin 
carrying a low spire and deriving a further character from a bold 
turret at the north-eastern corner. 

This arrangement, common to Dunkeld and Brechin, comes out 
most characteristically at Dunkeld, where the north-west tower is 
the only one adjoining or in any way connected with the church. 
For here comes in the great peculiarity of Brechin Cathedral, 
which puts it, as an antiquarian object, far above the other two, 
and which also does in some sort give its west end the character 
of a front with two towers. This is the presence of the famous 
Trish round tower, one of the only two of that type to be found 
in Britain. It stands at the south-west corner, and was of course 
at first quite detached, but a modern widening of the aisles has 
joined it on to the building. It may be supposed that the 
grouping of the two towers, of such different dates and forms, is 

ighly striking from many points, and from none more so than 
immediately below the church, where the ground dips suddenly 
down to a small stream. The effect of the upper part of the two 
towers, with the ridge of the nave roof just seen between them, is 
strange indeed. But in the presence of an Irish round tower, 
especially when that Irish round tower is found not in Ireland but 
in Scotland, we think of other things besides either picturesque 
effect or strictly architectural beauty. How is it that there are 
two towers of this kind in Scotland, and only two? The presence 
of Irish work in Scotland is of course in itself nothing wonderful, 
but, if there are two towers, why are there not more? And why 
are those two found in the part of Scotland which is furthest 
away from Ireland? We must not for a moment be led away by 
the presence of round towers in East-Anglia. The East-Anglian 
round towers have nothing in common with the Irish ones 
except their shape. They were clearly built round simply 
because, in that stoneless country, to build a tower of a 
yound shape saved the quoins which would have been needed in 
a square one. The Irish towers, on the other hand, which are 
often of very fine masonry, were clearly built round out of a 
distinct preference for the form. Nor is there, in detail, pro- 
portion, or position, the faintest likeness between the East-Anglian 
and the Irish towers. But the two Scottish examples, this at 
Brechin and its fellow at Abernethy, a little way south-east of 
Perth—the spot where in 1072 Malcolm Canmore became the 
man of William the Great—are both as Irish as they can be. If 
anything, the one at Brechin is the more Irish of the two. The 
dates of both have to be guessed at, as no help is given by records. 
But while Brechin is purely Irish, and Irish of the very best kind, 
the slightest possible Norman tinge may perhaps be seen in the 
upper windows at Abernethy. But the doorway at Aberneth 
is as purely Irish as the doorway at Brechin—it is only teemgh 
the accumulation of soil that it is so near the ground as it is at 
present. And we fancied that we could trace a difference of 
colour in the stone used in the upper and lower parts of the Aber- 
nethy tower. Was the Abernethy tower then built in the primi- 
tive style, but by one who, like the builders of the Lincoln 
towers, had seen Norman work and tried in some sort to repro- 


duce it ? or was the tower built at two different times? OF the 
purely primitive character of the Brechin tower—the larger angi 
finer of the two—there can be no doubt. As for its date good) 
Scottish antiquaries have guessed—they can only guess— data) 
somewhere about 1020, and this seems a date as likely as any 
date earlier or later. my 
But it must not be forgotten that the round tower of Brechin; 
has its points of connexion with the square tower at Dunblane! 
The latter is probably not older than the time of King Dayig! 
But both alike belong to a time when the old , the Irish type: 
of church-building still went: on. The round tower and 
uare tower alike first acted as detached campaniles to very smal} 
churches. This is very clear at Dunblane. © present nave wag 
evidently built against a much smaller choir than that which hay 
since sprung up. The two parts of the church are now of the! 
same height; but, when the nave was built in the thirteenth cgp.' 
tury, it overtopped the choir of that day by the full height of itg 
high gable, as is shown by the once external window over the 
chancel arch. This smaller building was the original choir—pop.. 
haps the whole of the original church, of which the tower forms 
the detached campanile. Cashel and Dunblane thus explain ong 
another. At Cashel the elder. church—Cormac’s chapel—stij} 
remains, the later cathedral having been built between it and ity 
accompanying round tower. At Dunblane and Brechin the 
church arose on the site of the earlier. Something of the samp 
kind happened at Llandaff, and we must not forget Pe exampleg 
when we come to St. Rule’s tower at St. Andrews. ' 


Of the three churches themselves, apart from their towers, the 
nave of Dunblane may fairly claim a very high place among; 
buildings of its own class. As not being p Ba for vaulti 
and as lacking a triforium, it can hardly compare with minster 
even of the second rank. But few churches can surpass its 
fully clustered columns, or its clerestory, whose double plane of 
tracery really gives something of the effect of a triforium. The 
same feature is continued over the three tall windows of the west 
front, with admirable effect inside and out. The nave of Dunkeld; 
is of later work and not so long. <As having a triforium, it makeg 

ater pretension than Dunblane, but with very little success, 
lain round pillars with octagonal capitals are poor substitutes for. 
the beautiful clusters of Dunblane. And an awkward round. 
headed triforium, and a clerestory above, with its windows inartis 
tically cut through the wall, are equally poor substitutes for the 
double — of tracery. At Brechin it is the nave and not the 
choir which is occupied as the parish church, but, as far as one 
can judge under such difficulties, it attempted far less than either 
of the other two. The remains of the ruined choir are as good 
and graceful an example of pure Lancet work on a small scale as 
can easily be found. It is strange to turn from this little c 
which it is hard to believe really belongs to an episcopal church, 
to the remains—of the same date—of the mighty abbey of 
Arbroath, with its long nave, its three towers, its transepts, its 
later sacristy almost like another transept, the remains of its 
monastic buildings spreading far and wide. While the three, 
cathedrals hardly rise above parish churches, the monastic church’ 
ranks, if not with Gloucester and Peterborough, at least with: 
Tewkesbury and Beverley. Abbots must, in that part of the 
world, have stood forth far more conspicuously before the public 
eye than Bishops did. 

One word more. Dukes are mighty person for plain men; 
to deal with, and Scotch law is a mysterious subject to Souther. 
understandings. Yet we would ask, with bated breath, by what 
right a neighbouring Duke has taken Dunkeld Cathedral into his. 
private grounds, turning graves into flower-beds and the tower 
into a tool-house, to the great wrong of antiquaries and, one: 
would think, of the parishioners of Dunkeid also. We had always 
imagined that all the Scottish cathedrals were Crown property, 
and that Crown property was held for the common good of 
ee To us the state of things at Dunkeld looks very like what 

iomesday would call an super Reginam but perhaps 
we have not fully learned the powers and privileges of 4: 
Highland potentate. And, after studying the martyrdoms of the 
Covenant and stirring ourselves up to all proper indignation 
against Erastianism and Black ee A we are tempted to ask 
why the ducal pew, the dwelling-place of one who after all is, we 
presume, only a man, and, as a man, amenable to the discipline of 
the Kirk, should be exalted and arrayed with more of worship 
and dignity than the spiritual home of any known Prince, Prelate, 
or Potentate, with, of course, the one invariable exception of the 
Bishep of Durham, , 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
VI. 

; Py ena the many questions connected with army organization 
there is not one which is more anxiously discussed at the 
aa time than the question of the Ballot. It is at least in 
icative of a growing poonptien in the public mind of the im- 
portance and reality of the subject, that any such discussion 
should be possible. “A few years ago it would hardly have been 
prudent for an army reformer who wished to make any way t0 
venture upon even the bare mention of the ballot. People re 
coiled instinctively from the idea of compulsory military service, 
which was then generally associated with a service of almost 
lifelong duration and expatriation. The dislike to compulsory 
military service no doubt still actively exists, but nevertheless & 
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persons have made up their minds that the ballot is 

proat aad rd the creation of such a force for home defence as 
England requires ; and, ising the ount importance of 
making that defence secure, they no longer hesitate about openly 
ressing their convictions. It must be admitted that this 
peer marks an important advance in public opinion. So long 
as men blindly and vehementJy put away from them, as impossible 
not to be mentioned, a measure of which the adoption might 

or might not be vital to national defence, but which, vital or not, 
they positively refused to consider, it is clear that they were 
trifling with the subject. It marks amore hopeful phase when 
we find them prepared to place the importance of national defence 

‘ore all other considerations, and to deseend into the arena of 

ment, there to discuss the necessity of measures which they 
find are not to be got rid of by simply giving them the cold 
shoulder. The question of the ballot is almost certain to — 
the attention of the House next Session; it is occupying public 
attention now. On these accounts, and because the consideration 
‘of this question occurs naturally at the stage of our subject which 
we have now reached, we will proceed to state our views with 
reference to it. 

We may start from the point of assuming that, if the ballot be 
indispensable to the success of a broad and efficient scheme of 
pational defence, its revival would be sanctioned by Parliament 
and by the country. There are indicgtions, we think, of a suffi- 
ciently decided desire, not to say impatience, to place this question 
of military organization once and for all upon a broad and sub- 
stantial basis. And the general principle involved in the above 

osition would now hardly be seriously disputed. But is the 
Plot n That is the question which we have to de- 
termine; and if the answer to that question be in the negative, 
it will remain to be considered whether the adoption of the 
allot be desirable on grounds which fall short of absolute ne- 


cessity. 

Tho ballot is generally recommended with a view to the accom- 
plishment of three objects—to increase the numerical strength of 
our forces; to stimulate volunteering, by driving men to purchase 
exemption from the ballot by undertaking the duties of a Volunteer ; 
to raise the social character and status of the og Upon the 
first of these points mainly hangs the necessity for the ballot. If 
we cannot get the men by any other means, we must unquestion- 
ably have resort to compulsory enlistment, and this remedy for an 
insufficiency of recruits is, as is well known, a perfectly con- 
stitutional one. Whether a sufficient number of recruits can 
with due regard to economy be otherwise obtained, is a question 
to which it is impossible to give a positive answer until 
it has been determined how many men we really require. We 
have shown that an annual enrolment or enlistment of 30,000 
men would give us an Indian and colonial force of 80,000 men, 
and a home force of et trained soldiers, independently of the 
Second Reserve and Volunteers. If the annual enlistments were 
increased to 40,000 it would give us 340,000 soldiers at home, or, 
deducting casualties, let us say 300,000 men. Are 300,000 men 
sufficient for our first line of home defence? Thisisa point which 
we are hardly competent to decide. But if this number be suffi- 
cient, it would appear that the n recruits could be obtained 
by voluntary enlistment, since it has frequently been found prac- 
ticable to raise by voluntary enlistment as many as 45,000 recruits 
{for Army and Militia aimee in a year. A reduction in the 
periods of service, and the introduction of a system of localization, 
could hardly fail to tend to stimulate recruiting. And we imagine 
that there would be no difficulty in raising annually at least 50,000 
men by voluntary enlistment; and this number would probably be 
in excess of our requirements. We are, therefore, of opinion that 
it will not be found necessary to resort to the ballot in order to place 
our army upon a satisfactory numerical basis, Butshould any diffi- 
culty be found, then we have no hesitation in saying the ballot 
should be applied to supplement the deficiencies of the voluntary 
enlistment. On this point there should be no indecision whatever. 
The principle that the defence of his country is the first duty of 
every citizen should be wey | affirmed. And this principle 
should be inflexibly applied if the safety of the country ly 


demands it. 

But there are ns who, like Lord Elcho, recommend the ballot 
on other grounds than those of sheer necessity. Lord Elcho points 
out that it may be made a useful instrument for stimulating volun- 
teering. If, by becoming a Volunteer, a citizen can get rid of the 
liability to be drawn by the ballot, it is probable that many citi- 
zens will avail themselves of this means of escape, and thus not 
merely will the strength of the Volunteer force be augmented, 
but it will be to impose upon those who join the force 
under such conditions somewhat more stringent regulations as to 
drill and discipline than are ible with a force composed as at 
— To this suggestion the answer, we think, is plain. The 

lot ought not to be introduced merely for the purpose of driving 
# number of unwilling citizens into the Volunteer force. If the 
Volunteer force is to be retained at all, we should be sorry to see 
ts character altered so completely as it would be by this arrange- 
ment. The very title of the force would be a misnomer if it were 
} any ome of men who had been driven into it by a pressure, none 
the less decided because it was indirect. If the conscription were 
to be adopted with this object, the practical effect would be to 
wipe out the Volunteer force, and to establish in its place the 
ea “ Ersatz-Reserve,” or the French “Garde Nationale 
a —forces composed of men who have escaped being drawn 

the service contingents, Moreover, we agree with Mr, 


Trevelyan in thinking that what the Volunteer force most 
stands in need of is not increase of numbers. It would be 
far better to impose a maximum upon the numerical strength 
of the force than to increase it indefinitely. If the maximum 
strength were fixed at, say, 150,000, or even 120,000; if the 
officers of the force were carefully selected and trained to 
their work ; if it were distinctly recognised that the voluntary 
character of the force began and ended with the Velunteer’s power 
to enter and leave it at his will, and did not extend to his regulating 
the amount of drill and military duties by his private inclinations ; 
and if a certain standard of military efficiency were insisted upon, 
the original object of the force would, in our'opinion, be far better 
realized than by swelling its with a number of men who 
had taken to “volunteering” as the least exacting form of 
military duty. The proposition to introduce the ballot for this 
ee would, indeed, be hardly worth considering if it had not 

en put forward by one who is labouring as earnestly as Lord 
Elcho evidently is in the cause of army organization. 

The last consideration which has been held to recommend the 
revival of the ballot is that it would tend to improve the character 
of the army, by drawing into it men of a higher social position than 
are likely voluntarily to enter it. The ent is not without 
its weight, but it is not strong enough to stand by itself. It is, 
in the first place, to be noticed that the ballot could not accom- 
plish this object if substitutes were allowed. On the contrary, 
the effect in that case would probably be exactly in the opposite 
direction ; for those who desired ‘to find a substitute would 
naturally wish to find one at the lowest possible rate, and thus 
would naturally seek a substitute among the most necessitous 
classes. The evils of the substitute system have been severely felt 
in France, and have been exposed in more than one work upon the 
subject. And the extent to which the privilege of finding substi- 
tutes would be likely to be resorted to is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact, recorded in Mr, Clode’s Military Eprces of the 
Crown, that “from returns laid before Parliament, in March 1808, 
it appeared that of 26,085 men raised since the 14th of August 
preceding, 22,956 men were substitutes, only 3,129 being prin- 
cipals.” In order that the ballot may operate as desired in raising 
the character of the army, it is nec that the liability to 
service should be, as in Prussia, personal. We do not know if 
those who advocate the ballot as a means of leavening and im- 
ened the ranks of the army are prepared to advocate the in- 

exible pees word of the system of substitutes. If they are not, 
they will certainly fail to accomplish their object; if they are, 
their success would hardly be great enough to compensate for the 
unpopularity which would unquestionably attach to the measure. 
The number of annual enrolments in this country would be too 
small, and the operation of the ballot would be too restricted, for 
the social standard of the army to be much affected by its ome 
cation. That some improvement would result, we do not doubt ; 
but even if we suppose volun enlistment to be wholly 
abolished and the ballot without substitutes to be alone employed 
to supply the necessary annual quota of recruits, the gain would 
be insignificant. The leaven would be very far from leavening 
the whole lump; and, looking to the —— of soldiers that 
would be required for long terms of foreign service, it would 
probably be impracticable to abolish voluntary enlistment alto- 
gether, unless we were prepared to close the door entirely against 
the class of recruits from which our long-service soldiers would 
naturally be obtained, and from which they are mainly drawn 
at present. 
he conclusions which we derive from the foregoing considera- 
tions are, first, that the ballot is probably not necessary ; secondly, 
that its application, if unnecessary, would be attended with no 
substantial advantages. But these conclusions we would wish 
to qualify by the statement that the Government should be 
authorised and prepared to supplement any accidental or per- 
manent deficiencies in the annual quota, by means of a ballot 
conscription. In other words, the ballot should be resorted to 
when found to be necessary to keep up the numerical strength of 
our military forces, but not otherwise. Further, the ballot should 
certainly be resorted to in preference to reviving the vicious system 
of recruiting by means of bounties. The Loyses’ gray has, after 
a hard fight, been abolished, Its manifold evils have been fully 
and frequently exposed. On no account should it be reverted to, 
or recruiting be stimulated by such unhealthy means. If we 
cannot get men in sufficient numbers—as we are now getting 
them—without bounty, and without having recourse to undignified 
and objectionable shifts, then the ballot, as the lesser of two evils, 
should be applied. 

As for the raising of the social status of the soldier, that 
we regard as indispensable to the success of any thorough scheme 
of army organization. But the way to effect this is not through 
the ballot. The character of military service may be raised in 
many ways, among which may be prominently mentioned a 
reduction in the terms of service, ioelies tion, and a system of 
getting rid of bad characters. The reduction in the term of ser- 
vice which we have advocated could hardly fail to attract a 

igher class of recruits into the Militia and home Reserves, men 
who now stand altogether aloof from the pe general service 
which they would be required to accept if they entered the 
regular army, and who scarcely look upon Militia service, as at 

t constituted, as military service at all. The effect of local- 
ization would probably be even more striking. The army would 
hold an altogether different place in popular estimation to that 
which it occupies at present. The advantages of the service, 
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which are not inconsiderable, but which are now very im- 

rfeetly appreciated by the mass of the people, would be 
iterally brought home to them. The military forces of a dis- 
trict—its regular battalion, its Militia, and its Reserves—would 
become a of that distvict; and to take a place in the 
ranks of one of the branches of such a force would be a very 
different thing from enlisting, as at present, to serve in any part of 
the habitable globe, perhaps never to return to the native county 
at all. A localized foree would also possess immense advantages 
in respect of the selection of recruits, and the rejection of 
unworthy characters, And from these causes, and others which 
readily suggest themselves, the effect of such localization would 
inevitably be to attract a better class of young men into the ranks, 
and to exclude many of the low class of recruits whom we enlist 
at present. If to this were added increased facilities for getting 
rid of unworthy soldiers—and now that the bounty has been 
abolished there is no reason whatever why such discretionary 
power should not be freely conceded to commanding officers—a 
sensible improvement of the whole service would certainly result. 
The measures of domestic military reform which have been in- 
troduced of late years, the rational amusements, the healthy 
decupations, should be continued and developed ; and they might 
be usefully supplemented by a system of industrial instruction, 
which would connect the soldier with the civil life which, in the 
majority of cases, he would merely have temporarily suspended. 
By such means as these we might hope to raise service in the army 
to the dignity of an honourable career, from which it would be 
a lasting disgrace to be expelled. And until military service is 
raised to this position the problem of army reform will not have 
been satisfactorily solved. 


TRELAND OF THE IRISH. 


N° country so accessible as Ireland is so systematically avoided 
by English holiday-makers; and pe aps wisely, for to 
most of them it would appear a Wonderland where English 
ways exist ostensibly, but are often either unmeaning or maleficent 
as a charm read backwards. To travel in Ireland is to suffer a 
series of shocks on our self-esteem, when we see to what vile 
uses our laws, our feudalism, and our religion may be put. We 
do not write of the amusing tour that can be made from one big 
country-house to another, in which is reproduced the~ comfort 
of England, enhanced by the absence of self-made millionaire 
neighbours and by the quick courtesy of the obsequious people. 
We speak of a sincere plunge among the mud cabins, the irrepres- 
sible bogs, the jaunting cars, and the truculent curates peculiar to 
the country. 
If we would arrive at Kingstown in an impartial frame of mind, 


we must sedulously ys ay past, except as it explains the: 


present condition of the is Tudor bullying, Stuart “ thorough- 
ness,” and Puritan pride have left ineffaceable marks, but the 
results are not necessarily bad. Blood and iron have had a great 
deal to do in forming the existing nation, but it does not become 
the neutrals of 1870 to doubt the beneficial effect of those 
agents in welding a Fatherland. We are not used to think of our 
little sister as either father or mother of anything but trouble to us, 
and yet the numbers and patriotism of the Irish that crop up in 
the four quarters of the globe are notable, and suggest certain 
qualities in the parent that may be worthy of observation. We 
will be patient, then, when we set foot in the grey and green 
province, and not scorn as a salvage man the hard-featured 
porter who guesses at our intentions. Unlike our men of 
corduroy and order, his strength is elastic rather than robust. 
He wants calm, and does not treat us as so much train lumber, 
and we may be affronted if we are not amused at his recog- 
nition of our individuality and assertion of his own. Trans- 
ferred to the vehicle which is the ingenious contrivance of a poor 
country, our carman may possibly implore us to tell him the 
last foreign news, and su us by an interest in Continental 

litics that is rare even in our educated classes. While wonder- 
Ing at the iy geen frequent in Dublin streets, we may come on 
a crowd, and be startled by the singular ugliness and elaborate 
raggedness that is not ashamed of itself. The Irish beggar, who 
is barefaced enough to his misery up to the altar rails of 
his church of a morning, has a sense of personal value that 
strengthens his importunities and barbs his wit. He may bea 
bore, but he is not a danger in the State as is the pauper 
mechanic who lives at the public expense in the intervals between 
lucrative jobs. 

A ramble in any Irish city will possibly reveal to us some frothy 
disaffection. Agitation has paid too well that there should be 
tranquillity. The newspapers are highly sensational, and every 
rumour that can excite is “ wired ” from all quarters of the earth. 
Editors effervesce in many editions, and Paddy’s heart beats high 
as Protestant Prussians are annihilated, and as the Pope and 
M. Gambetta proclaim their sympathy with Hibernian aspirations. 
Naturally it is not pleasant to see bits of news vexatious to Eng- 
land paraded in large capitals, but with all his ion the Irish- 
man is amenable to reasonable: leadership, and is not incapable of 
recognising justice, when we give it to him. But the towns 
of Ireland are the most and least national parts 
of the country, for the instincts and even the principles of 
the people are directly opposed to social crowding, and they 
suffer from itin proportion. We find them at their best in perhaps 
the most disturbed districts, where there are few squires, no spas- 


modie effort at improvement or “grande culture.” Their Villages 
are squalid, no scarlet geraniums brighten the forlorn cottage, 
even the public-house is uncomfortable ; but the Irish hamlet is the 
creation of landlords in the old forty-shilling frechold days, and. jg 
not chosen, by any peasant who can help it, as a residenee. The 
idea of lodgings is hateful to him, and the dwellers in them 
nore or less despicable in his eyes. The wayside “ holding,” with 
as much land as he and his family can cultivate, is the Trishman’s 
ambition. He instinctively clings to it even at the rack-pent 
which absorbs hia savings, and in spite of the frequent. notices to 
quit by which his plans for improvement are snubbed. Loug 
lamentations on sanitary and other grounds are made over thegg 
primitive habitations, which too often have but one room, yet. the 
elements of national strength are perhaps better developed jn 
Paddy’s cabin than in Sir Sydney Waterlow’s London “ blocks,” 
The valuable qualities of the Irish at home come more of their 
customs than of race. English settlers have for seven centuries 
taken new blood into the nation, yet its ways have been adopted 
by the immigrants, and have withstood the attacks alike of cop. 
queror or reformer. Legislators, proselytisers, and merchants haya 
been equally powerless to abate the national indifference to com. 
merce, persistency in creed, and obstinate domesticity. 

The “small farmer’s” hut has been a citadel which has been 
impregnable to every power but the crowbar, and from that too 
often defended to the extreme of bloodshed. However little 
“ civilized” in its aspect, it represents a main cause of Irish elas 
ticity under the many woes that have come on the nation, for it ig 
home in the old sense, and in it family life is healthy. We have’ 
yet to discover the system that will equal that primevally ordered 
group, the family, in developing the good and controlling the 
folly of mankind. We can excuse much that is unpleasant to 
the eye, and even to the nose, when we find the father dressed in 
home-spun frieze and half adozen children learning to “mind” 
the pig and the poultry under the eyes of their parents. Shoeless 
and fresh from dirt-pies, their training somehow produces a 
notoriously intelligent youth. We think them miserable, yet in 
all Iveland there could not be a Ginx’s Baby; We are not goi 
to palliate landlord “ tumbling,” but anyhow the crimes of irish 
farmers do not include baby-iarming. ‘Threatening letters, got up 
with the national schoolmaster’s help, are no doubt detestable, but 
we will be bold to say that halfpenny postcards will be little used 
in Ireland for bad ends, We shall meet beggars in our Irish 
travels, but not tramps. 

It is curious how little Irish peasants are ashamed of their 
poverty. They understand that they ave not to blame for the 
ee tenure which cheeks the natural improvement of the 

ome they would fain love. Faith and imagination, not less than 
a fine common sense, support them in the belief that a yao 
is not entirely dependent on well-blacked boots, slated roofs, 
heavy feeding. As it appears likely that the nation will remain 
agricultural, Papist, and poor, and yet retain singular vital power 
we may as well recognise the good that is in its customs and 
encourage them. ‘The unison of complaint, the uniformity of 
Trish life, testify that Paddy, after eenturies of probation, has 
arrived at certain social conclusions which, if not exactly ewe 
have a distinct value of their own. He will not accept our advan 
ideas, and he persists in faiths, hopes, and charities which, however 
obsolete, have done good work in their time. They have at least 
kept him patient under trials that are hardly yet over. To dis 
cover good under the roof of a cabin in Fenia certainly requires an 
effort, nor do we find gratification to any but the moral sense as 
we drive through her ruinous scenery. No pomps and vanities of 
culture flatter our taste, and if there is little Philistinism, there is 
less sweetness and light. In the most fertile districts it is evident 
that land is not, as in England, a luxury for the rich, but a neces- 
sity struggled for by the poor. Itis depressing to spend many days 
in a land of “ remains,” and learn the lesson which the Ivish have 
perhaps laid to heart too much, that all is vanity, Each invading 
race has left its crop of ruins, but the hearth-fire still glows in the 
cabins undestroyed, and is pleasanter to contemplate than pre- 
historic crannogues, or raths, or even round towers and Norman 
keeps. The pretentious mansions and their screens of shabby 
timber are hardly cheerful, for they remind us of absenteeism and 
other shortcomings, which we prefer to forget. Yet Irish landlords 
are for the most part worthy, if jobbing, creatures, though they 
very generally labour under delusions as to their future prospects 
and present responsibilities. Their radically false position drives 
them into pretences of all sorts. They imagine themselves age 
and assume airs of chieftainship, because they have hitherto ha 
English and “ Castle” countenance. The weakness of their posi~ 
tion they have long concealed by bombast. “The Mulligan” 
certainly belonged to the newer gentry, who have made Ireland 
contemptible by their brag, but who lived by it. here is, we all 
know, a sparse, but veritable, aristocracy, passionately loved by 
the people ; but the land-jobbers of the last hundred years are in 
a majority, and have largely controlled the destinies of the nation 
by affectations of loyalty and Protestantism. Their orthodoxy 

eady droops before the claims of the Sustentation Fund. Mean- 

time the picturesque absurdities of Irish society are lessening. They 
were supplied by the gentry, and not by the peasants, who are 
singularly free from pretence, social or religious. The stars of the 
Dublin Court and Grand Jury magnates might stare if it were 
hinted that some of the undoubted merits of their society are proba- 
bly ascribable to the high standard of virtue maintained by their 
serfs, The moral tone is certainly higher in all classes in Ireland 
than in more developed civilizations. The merriest girls are seldom 
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{that word, and:in every rank the position 
fast in the newest sense word, and. posi: 


ieities of Rotten Row and Hurlinghame herd together in 
esoteric — which the country 
ork at for impossible ition among women who 
nd thore is no push os in 


Protestantism, but that will probably fast decline now that equality, 


gergy must wear itself out, and the stern 
Tandlords to try 
Land Bill will give way, we hope, to the logic of facts. The battle 
‘of the Church property surplus has yet to be fought, but when it 
gg well over there will possibly be fewer lunatics in the country, 
whether they are provided for by Mr. Gladstone or not. We may 
even anticipate hopefully that, if the longings of the home-loving 
peasautry are &p , the Roman Catholic clergy will return to 
heir natural taste for order, and scowl] less systematically on the 
——— who comes across their war-p The 
exigencies of their position will no longer drive them to dis- 
Joyalty, when their dues cease to depend on discontented parish- 


On the whole, a visit to the Ireland of the Irish, sufficiently 
dong to wear out memories of London leading articles and 
Hibernian rows in the House of Commons, will satisfy us that in 
a “Red” era, as ours is, Ireland is singularly little infected by 
the ideas that generally thrive in thwarted populations. If his 
poverty has often been excessive, the Irishman has acquired a 
ortain asceticism, which is safer than indulgence in unlimited 
“comfort” during intervals of pauperism. Cheap whisky is 
Paddy’s siren, but the ion for it is not inveterately rooted 
jn the habits of the people, though it has been largely used 

a remedy against starvation. it had been an heredi- 
tary vice, Father Mathew’s mission would not have been so 
successful, Could we travel in Ireland with the same candour 


«reed that has nurtured and is in sympathy with the peculiar 


to prac- 
tise personally some of that asceticiam we have praised, and not 


axpected. Familiarity with the try will enable the honest 
traveller to appreciate their tesla on to comprehend some of 


' THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL ON THINGS IN GENERAL, 


T is the custom of the Registrar-General to address an annual 
Report, accompanied by voluminous tables of statistics, to 

the Home Secretary. The Report and the tables are printed in a 
which would be one of the most unattractive specimens 

of tat branch of literature if it were not enlivened by a series 
of Reports addressed to the Registrar-General by Dr. Farr. It 
@ppears that this ingenious gentleman began by produeing a 
Toot upon the causes of death in England, and he is proceeding 
‘to compose and publish from year to year, at the national expense, 
essays on whatever subjects may happen to occupy his attention. 
‘On wurning over recently the last Report of the Registrar-General, 
which was laid as usual before Parliament during the busy period 
vof the Session, we find, to our great astonishment, that many 
pages of it are occupied with a disquisition by Dr. Farr upon in- 
ternational and domestic coinage. We feel ealled upon to say that 
af Dr. Farr desires to eultivate social science he ought to do 
60, like other philoso at his own expense. We should not 
Object to his manipulating the statistics properly belonging to the 
Registrar-General in any way he pleased. “But he has now 


obtained statistics of eoinage, and is at work upon them in the old 
igus are issued from the Mint, and 
yearly, and thus Dr. Farr 


familiar style. So many sov 
‘60 many return to the bank of 


| is able to frame a table exhibiting what he calls dhe qnerage life- 


time of gold coins. He has thus entered upon a field of 
investigation which is practically illimitable. He might, for 
instance, undertake next year an inquiry, at the national expense, 
into the average lifetime of a hat or a pair of boots. “Let us 
follow,” says he, “ 10,000 sovereigns through the circulation until 

Bank shears. itis a wonder that Dr. Farr did 
to the shears of fate. He has 


go out of circulation ripe and he revels in the opportunity of 


609,000 “ one annually in the arms of the Bank from which 
they are issued.” 
must have been sugges’ 


but forgot to demand at the same lg ap youth. 
ife of a sovereign under 


be worth 253. “ Large 
small coins.’ — comrtag will confirm this statement of 
imitation, 


he pro- 
piece, which might be called a 


decimalization split.” 
habits of the people and will obstinately resist all efforts to dislodge 
him. He is a mere token of small intrinsic value ; but there he is, 
and neither he nor his worthless comrade the halfpenny will be 
easily got rid of. Dr. Farr, who is prepared to regulate all human 
afiairs, has of course considered what the proprietors of the Echo 
are to do when halfpennies are abolished. He thinks that they 
would probably not object imsuperably to the change of two far- 
things into two cents, “ whieh would only be an increase of 20 per 
cent. on the price, and this could easily be expended on the journal.” 
As regards the butchers and the , Dr. Farr thinks that ad- 
justment would be feasible. We have little doubt that the baker 
would consent to sell the penny loaf forfour cents, and he could 
make it bigger if he pleased. The to a decimal system 
would have, as Dr. Farr thinks, an incalculable advantage, as 
it would tend to arouse common out of their common 
thoughts, and in this respeet ed with the inven- 
tien of primting, the discovery of America, the Reformation, the 
establishment of newspapers, or, as we svould take leave to add, 
the commeucement by the Registrar-General of the publication of 
a series of essays upon things im general. 

the causes of death retumed to the Registrar-General 


sreserve 4rish Country Circi Tec 
| 
niontiy strong when it supports the wan ft Orange | ot some tables or estimates of the number of sovereigns that : 
| be quite as easy, we should think, to construct an estimate 
| of the number of garments that are left off yearly, and Dr. Farr 
| might invite us to follow 10,000 dress coats upon the backs of : 
successive wearers until they should arrive at the old-clothes- 
| man’s shop. “ At birth,” says he, “sovereigns differ slightly in . 
| weight.” He might have added that the same remark is applic- 
_ able to babies, which are sometimes described by their mothers as 
| being as good as gold. Let us suppose the standard weight of a 
| sovereign to be represented by 1°0000, then a sovereign may fall 
to ‘9947 and still remain current. It is found by experience that 
| from some cause or other certain numbers fall below this weight 
| in a few years, and are on that account “cut” by the shears of 
ey | the Bank of England—that is, we suppose, if they get there. 
| Here Dr. Farr he had pleased, have his com- 
| potion between sovereign and the man further by intro- a 
ucing the doctrine of gr pe ae A profane American 
once told a preacher of this doctrine that if he knew that he 
| was predestined to be drowned in a certain lake he would 
| take good care not to go within a hundred miles of it. So if 
| a sovereign could get itself comfortably wrapped in a stockin, : ; 
| and stowed away in a hole, it would have an exceedingly oe 
| chance of canarne the abhorred shears. Dr. Farr mio holds 
| the doctrine o predestination in this sense, that he believes that 
| out of a certain number of souls born into the world an average 
| number are lost, and he might be gee to be quite content 
| with the ways of Providence to men if he had before him adequate 
| that we should practise in Prussia or any other pet country, we | materials for constructing a statistical table of damnation. But 
might to our surprise discover that the bases of society are | to return to the sovereigns; it eas that not more than ‘a 
gounder there than where the superstructure is more brilliant, 
that the craze for a cabin and a bit of land is a healthy instinet, 
and that in the prolifie and restless nation we possess a more ; ; 
valuable estate than we suppose, if, instead of persistently | sovergigus olten perspire, or, to speak wu al are sweated under 
snubbing Paddy’s ways, we fostered the large proportion of good | the hands of Jews. The sovér is indeed exposed to various 
in them. Unsupported by us, the sham squires will gradually | dangers in its youth. It. dies By wet may be called violent 
disappear, and the landlords will find it prudent to aceept a future | death, or, in other words, it is thrown into the melting-pot. Some of 
dn whieh they must do justice if they would receive it. Thanks to | its brethren are exported and retum no more. Some are hoarded 
Trish custom, they have little to dread from social anarchy. Pro- | and some are lost, coe | these, the rest circulate until 
testantism may continue to kick against religious equality, but we | they are worn out, until the efligy grows dull, until the sharp 
are disposed to back Catholicism against secularism, for it is the | lines are blunted, until the weight is sensibly depreciated. They 
might linger om, wasted by age, did they not meet with a happy 
despatch. Dr. Farr has grown so poetical that we almost expect 
ould congregatio: m replace formula within the ting | him at this stage to introduce a ag of the sovereign to . 
-bark of Beresford and Trench, that ship of souls will be less and Tithonus, for whom Aurora obtained from the Gods immortalit 
less honoured’ in the eyes of the essentially imaginative nation. 
We do not despair that the curious inversions existing may be put ee . 
straight. Protestantism return to its natural democratic | the existing system, Dr. Farr urges the adoption of a new decim 
affinities when it ceases to be the badge of political ascendeney. | and international system of coinage, under which the sovereign 
Catholicism must in the long run support authority, and the | would be superseded by a coin to be called a Victoria, which would ; 
patriotism of Maynooth be enlisted in defence not less of the rieh : 
man’s than the peasant’s rights. In the meantime, those who 
ey be of the same metal as the small coin, er of one more valu- 
content themselves with wild sports of the West, or Killarney | able. Again, “the size (of the Victoria) is convenient, and tho 
theatricals, or the imitations of English society so carefully carried | trouble of coumting the eoims is diminished.” This argument 
out in the big houses. Neither must they believe in the litera- | may perhaps prevail with lazy people, but we beg to say that 
dure of the professional agitators, who ply a busy trade asis to be | if anybody will pay us a debt im sovereigns, we are quite 
prepared to take the trouble of counting them. The other 
coins which he proposes are t 
poses to call a Sel; a threepenny 
denier, or familiarly a denny; and a cent. England, says he, would 
Sa have already enjoyed “the inestimable privilege” of decimal 
eoimage had it not been for the difficulties of dealing with the 
a nny. “The penny is the rock on which the late project of 
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are railway accidents, and of course Dr. Farr seizes the oppor- 
tunity thus resented to discourse upon compensation to the 
sufferers and their families, which he is prepared to adjust and 
tabulate for the prevention or expeditious settlement of law- 
suits. He shows us how to ascertain the “ economic value” 
of the party injured, and he would award the whole amount 
of this value in case of death, and a proportion of it for loss 
of an arm, foot, eye, &c. “The economic value of a man can 
be estimated by educting the present value of his necessary 
subsistence from the present value of his future earnings.” By 
neglecting to take account of the cost of subsistence the value 
of a life is sometimes exaggerated. “The = ya for in- 
jury can never exceed the value of the life, and the injuries to 
tety and limb may be classified by tariff so as to bear definite 
proportions to the value of the whole life.” But, says Dr. Farr, 
objections may be raised to this principle of compensation. “The 
loss or injury on a ame of curates might not exceed 
30,0001., while the loss on the lives of two bishops might raise 
claims for a larger sum.” One objection which occurs to us is 
that peers and — who do not earn any money, and perhaps 
spend much, would be left without any compensation upon death 
os wound, And there is besides a difficulty in ascertaining what 
we mean by the economic value of a life. Dr. Farr must have 
a high respect for bishops, since he values them for compen- 
sation at 15,000/. a-piece; but still he would doubtless per- 
ceive that a bishop is not economically valuable in the same 
sense as the agricultural labourer whose case he had just consi- 
dered. Paul may plant and Apollos water, but it would be 
difficult to put amoney value upon the crop reared by them. And 
besides, Dr. Farr mentions the case, which we find still more 
embarrassing, of a solicitor. There are among whom we do 
not desire to be numbered, who would be capable of suggesting 
that the economic value of a solicitor isa minus quantity. Dr. Farr 
questions the opinion which has been expressed in an influential 
uarter that a Rast-clans railway carriage is as safe a place as can 
found. He calculates that the rate of mortality on a constant 
average railway-travelling oo is 2 per 1,000, “and this is 
an appreciable addition to the ordinary mortality of man.” It 
seems to us, however, that Dr. Farr overlooks the important con- 
sideration that if a man is not in a railway carriage he must be in 
some other place where, as the partisans of railway companies say, 
he would be less safe. If a man out of town by railway he 
cannot have his skull fractured by a falling chimney-pot nor his 
tibs broken by being run over by a hansom cab. The risk he 
incurs in a railway train may be greater or it may be less than 
the risk he incurs in the streets of a great city, but Dr. Farr 
— no means of ascertaining whether it is less or greater. 
e have not the smallest doubt, however, that Dr. Farr will try 
to do this in a future essay. We would recommend him, in 
anticipation of the next of these yearly volumes, to proceed to 
calculate the economic value of himself to the British nation. If 
he were removed from the scene of his present labours there would 
erhaps be nobody to inform the public, through the Registrar- 
eneral, that ‘‘the chances against being killed on any single 
journey vary with the line of railway.” But perhaps the public 
could find out so much for itself. 


THE CRITERION AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


——— the last great two-year-old race of the season 
ae answers to its name, as far as the Derby is concerned, 

yet it performed an independent service this year in showing that 
the Middle Park Plate running was altogether wrong. Briefly, 
the Middle Park Plate upset all calculations about the form of the 
two-year-olds, and the Criterion upset the form of the Middle 
Park Plate horses. We are much in the same position now as if 
there had been no Middle Park Plate at all—setting the winner of 
that race aside for the moment; for Général, Bothwell, and Cori- 
sande have more or less recovered the positions from which they 
were summarily de the week before last. The field included 
a majority of the best public yn ea of the year, and both 
Corisande and Général carried the full penalty of 7 lbs. Tullibar- 
dine and Digby Grand had incurred a 4 lbs. penalty, and Bothwell 
and Balvenie the minor additional impost of 2 lbs. Noblesse, 
Blenheim, Archer, Ripponden, and the colt by Prime Minister 
out of Frailty, were un ized. It was so generally believed 
that Corisande lost start in the Middle Park Plate, that she was 
confidently expected to make amends for her defeat on that occa- 
sion. If Steppe could beat all but one in the Middle Park Plate, 
there was now her stable companion and her superior, Balvenie, 
who ought to beat all that finished behind her then. Digby 
Grand, again, on his running with Hannah the week before last, ap- 
to have an immense chance ; but not a few came to the con- 
clusion that the running in the Middle Park Plate would be utterly 
reversed, and they were right. It was said that Tullibardine went 
off at such a tremendous that half the horses were chopped 
at the start; and it is well known that many a good horse re is 
bustled and flurried at the start is unable to recover himself in 
time to get fairly into his stride and exhibit his real merits. Tul- 
libardine did not find it so easy to force the pace up the Criterion 
hill as across the flat, and we never observed him prominently in 
front at any of the race. The start was a fair one for all ex- 


cept Bothwell, who showed ae at the post, and in consequence 


lost quite a couple of lengths when the flag fell. Corisande and 
Noblesse were well in front at the top of the hill, where the 


= told on Corisande, and Noblesse was also in difficulties,’ 
th, i 


however, ran gamely to the end, Noblesse in 
coming again when she seemed to have the worst of the 
in a manner that justified the high opinions entertained of her 
At this point Custance brought up Général, and, riding him tg 
the end with great determination, won by a neck. thwel] 
came with a great rush and made a dead heat with Noblesse for 
second place, and Corisande, close up, was fourth. Rippondeg 
in ran very badly, and Digby Grand again showed his 

distaste for a severe course. Balvenie is really superior 
to Steppe, the falseness of the Middle Park Plate i 
was abundantly shown, for he finished last but one. Of the 
extreme outsiders we particularly noticed the colt by Prime 
Minister out of Frailty, who ran forward for a great part of the 
way. The victory of Général, under the heavy weight, too, of 

st. 1 lb., was a most unexpected surprise; for at the last meet. 
ing it was a subject of general remark how wasted and out of 
condition he appeared. ft is not possible that in twelve days he 
could have made any astonishing improvement, and, indeed, he 
looked just as deficient in muscle as the week before last. But 
that he is capable of great improvement there is no doubt, and he 
has shown no lack of gameness in ay of his races. Bothwell ran 
a good horse, considering how badly he got off, and he is evidently 
Feeenar of good staying powers. He always appears to be going 

etter at the finish than anything else, and impresses one with the 
idea, which may after all be fallacious, that if the course were just 
two hundred yards longer he would get up and win. If he retains 
the same staying ability next year, his deficiency in speed will be 
amply atoned for. On the whole, though Général, Bothwell, and 
Corisande may be said to have retrieved their reputations by their 
Criterion running, we are not particularly struck with the general 
form of the crack two-year-olds of the year. Sterling, indeed, 
who is engaged in the Two Thousand only, may be a first- 
class horse, and Anton may possess superior merit, though we do 
not estimate them so highly as some do. King of the Fo: 
though he only wins his races by a head or a neck, is believed 
by his admirers to have always something in hand; but for 
the rest, they are quite unable to get away from each other. 
One wins one day, another another day; and it is generally con- 
sidered a sure sign that horses are very moderate when they keep 
on running in and out during a whole season. After a winter's 
rest one or two may turn out easily superior to the remainder;, 
but there is nothing at present to indicate which these may be. 
Time will show whether any of those who have taken part in the 
principal two-year-old races of the year are worthy to be ranked 
in the first c We are confining ourselves to the English 
horses, among which we include Général, as belonging to an 
English owner. The public trial of the French horse Gantelet, at 
the last meeting, when he received 5 lbs. from Gladness for the 
year, and gave her a stone beating, throws all the achievements of 
the Eng ish two-year-olds into the shade. But neither he nor 
Somno can take part in any of our great three-year-old races, 

The last great handicap of the year brought out the largest 
field that has ever run for it, except in 1862, when Bathilde won. 
Then there were forty-three starters for the Cambridgeshire ; now 
there were forty-two. It must be remembered, however, by those 
who might in consequence be congratulating themselves on the 
flourishing condition of the Turf, that the foreign horses added 
considerably to the strength of the field this year, no fewer than 
seven taking — in the race, who, but for the war, would most 
probably not have been entered. More remarkable than the ‘large 
number of starters was the extraordinary ease with which they 
were marshalled and despatched on their journey. Usually one 
looks to an hour’s delay at the post as a matter of course, as an 
integral part of the Cambridgeshire; but this year there was 
actually only one false start, and the little delay there was was 
caused by ale bolting away in the direction of the July 
course. No sooner had he been stopped and ridden back to the 
post than the flag fell to an excellent start. We must, however, 
say ——, of the composition of the field before describing the 
race itself. The foreign detachment included Adonis, Don Carlos, 
Rafale, and Suzanne, and the best of these was favoured with the 
tinguished no less by good looks than by a good style of galloping, 
that he fairly cantered away field over the 
bridgeshire course. It is true that he had nothing first-class 
to beat, though Cornet is credited with some ability to gallop ; 
but it is equally true that horses that have once run well up the 
Cambridgeshire -hill are very apt to do so again. In addition, his 
stable companion, Blue Gown, carrying 9 st., won in a canter over 
the Cambridgeshire course the very day before the great race, 
antagonists ; and this performance should 
strengthened the position of Adonis, though, strange to say, i 
had for the Sue's somewhat contrary effect. Anyhow, the 
German horse was, in point of looks and condition, second to none 
of the forty-two. Among the thirty-five English horses there 
was the usual mixture of excellence, indifference, and rubbish 
— to a Cambridgeshire field. The foremost horses in the 

esarewitch were represented by Not Out, who finished second, 
and Barford, who finished fourth, in that race. Hawthornden, 
winner of the Leger, and Frivolity, winner of last year’s Middle 
Park Plate, represented the approved public horses of superior 
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q an Podesta were the especial ~~ the former of the 
North, the latter of Newmarket, though their public per- 
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have not been particularly striking. Albany’s claims 
consideration rested principally his defeat of Not Out 
pa Worcester, and his victory over Newsman and a large field 
-, the Knowsley Nursery at Liverpool last year. Podesta’ soli- 
ae triumph last year was in a maiden plate at the Newmarket 
jay Meeting over the last four furlongs of the New T.Y.C., when 
he defeated a large field of twenty-three. But as it was thought 
worth while to pay a me ye of money due on his account for 
forfeits, in order that might be allowed to start for the 
Cambuidgeshire, it was evident that his trainer entertained a high 
opinion of him. 

We need not occupy space with an enumeration of all the 
runners. Besides those we have mentioned, Ethus ran, though 
he could not have had a chance with g st., and Actwa, though 
at that age horses are little fit for a sprint race, and Charn- 
wood, another animal long retired from business ; and perhaps we 
shall not be wrong in saying that Dairymaid, 4 yrs., Ost., was a 
fair representative of the rubbish. After one false start the forty- 
two got away in excellent order, there being ample space for many 
more than forty-two to gallop abreast up that splendid course, and 
pefore they had got very far there were two accidents which might 
have been attended with very serious consequences. Poor old Acta 
fell nearly opposite the Cesarewitch Staad, and broke her leg. 
She was destroyed as soon as possible on the course, which was 
the scene of her greatest triumph in 1866. Dubois also fell a 
little further on, through striking into the heels of Barford, and 
Vandenhoff broke down. The dismounted jockeys fortunately 
escaped without injury, though from the throng of horses around 
them there was the greatest possible risk. The accident to 
Dubois materially interfered with the chance of Adonis, who was 
nearly involved in the collision; and, though he happily escaped, 
he lost his place and had to be brought up from the jower to the 
upper part of the course, a movement which at that point of the 
yace was tantamount to a loss of several lengths. Barford also 
was thrown out of his stride, but further mischief was fortunately 
avoided, A quarter of a mile from home the race was virtually 
over, for Adonis, who had made his way to the front again, was 
going well within himself, and had clearly by far the best of the 

over anything in the race. Podesta showed good speed to 
Pago of the hill, but then died away to nothing, and the im- 
mediate attendants on Adonis, as they reached the rails, were 
Syrian, by many mistaken for Albany on account of tle similazity of 
the colours, Bonny Swell, and Albany himself on the lower 
und, None of them, however, had the least chance of getting 
on terms with Adonis, who won with great ease by three-quarters 
of a length. The little-thought-of Syrian was second, Bonny 
Swell, who ran very gamely and was resolutely ridden out for a 
place, was third, and Albany and Barford were next. The defeat 
of Not Out and Barford, after their running in the Cesare- 
witch, were additional proofs that horses trained for the long race 
cannot always be expected to show to similar advantage in the 
Cambri ire scurry; aud instances such as those of Actza and 
Ackworth are the exception rather than the rule. It was said 
that the winner was tiring at the finish, and it may be that he is 
deficient in staying power; but when it is remembered that he 
lost his position in the race, @ casualty that would have annihi- 
lated the chance of nine horses out of ten, and after all won with 
some pounds in hand, it must be acknowledged that in speed, at 
any rate, he cannot easily be rivalled. Among other incidents of 
the race we may mention that Ethus broke down, and though the 
price paid for him was not so as was at first reported, his 
new owner cannot after all be congratulated on his acquisition. 


REVIEWS. 


BULWER’S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON.* 


ORD PALMERSTON is, above all his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors, fortunate in his biographer. A 
veteran in politics and diplomacy, Sir Henry Bulwer acquired 
—— inction in literature. Although he is too much a man 
of the world to be blinded by the biographical passion, he heartily 
sympathizes with Lord Palmerston’s simple and manly character, 
and with the main objects of his politica life. “He wished to 
make and to keep England at the head of the world, and to 
cherish in the minds of others the notion that she was so.” The 
first volume closes on the eve of Lord Palmerston’s entrance into 
the Foreign Office, where he won his European reputation, and 
laid the foundation of his great domestic popularity. Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s notices of his oa life are highly interesting, but the 
materials for an account of his subordinate career a ty to have 
been extremely scanty. The entire interval between his appoint- 
ment to the office of at War in 1809, and his advance- 
ment to the Cabinet in 1827, is despatched in’a few pages. 
Having himself studied Lord Palmerston's private correspondence 
as ee | at War, Sir Henry Bulwer says, “I feel bound to 
state that | have never found in any compositions of the same 
kind so clear, straightforward, and simple a style, such attention 
to details, such comprehensive views, such re for public and 
Private interests, such i ence of thought.” the early 
maturity of Lord Palmerston’s style a judgment may be formed from 


* The Life of Henry John Viscount Palmerston. By the Right 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, M.P. Vol. I, London: R. Bentley. 


@ journal which he kept for a short time after his first entrance 
into the House of Commons. Whatever may have been his reasons 
for writing a compendious account of the campaign of Jena, his 
narrative is clear and vivid ; and at the present momentit possesses 
a temporary interest. He states that for some days the two armies 
had been near to one another; “ but the Prussians were so destitute 
of intelligence that they did not lnow where the French were till 
a day or two before the action.” A more curious and origi 
statement is contained in a letter written by Lord Palmerston in 
1829 to his brother, Mr. Temple, then Secretary of Embassy at 
St. Petersburg :— 

You are of course aware of the understanding between Russia and Prussia, 
entered into about this time last year, to agree, under certain contingencies, 
that France should move on to the Rhine, at the expense of Prussia and the 
Netherlands, that Prussia should be indemnified by taking Saxony, and the 
King of Saxony transferred to the Milanese; that Holland should get 
some equivalent on her Northern frontier. . . . France was cognisant of 
the understanding, but declined making herself, specifically or formally, a 
party to the agreement, wishing to leave her hands free to act according to 
circumstances. 

If the story is true, Prussia at least has in the course of forty 
years made a considerable advance in prudence and patriotism. 

Those who take an interest in the most tiresome and perplexing 
of official details will find in the Appendix to the first volume an 
elaborate Memorandum, written in 1811, to vindicate the position 
of the Secretary at War against the pretensions of Sir David 
Dundas, then Commander-in-Chief. The biographical value of the 
document consists in the illustration which it affords of Lord 
Palmerston’s vigour and of his power of mastering details. His 
characteristic industry had been proved when he was a mere boy by 
the accuracy of his notes of Dugald’s Stewart’s Lectures on Econo- 
mical Science. When,Sir William Hamilton afterwards undertook 
to publish the Lectures he found no notes so complete as those which 
had been taken in short-hand, and afterwards copied out, by Henry 
Temple, who could not at the time of the delivery of the Lectures 
have been more than eighteen. At twenty-one Lord Palmerston 
unsuccessfully contested the University of Cambridge with 
Lord Althorp and Lord Henry Petty, afterwards uis of 
Lansdowne. In the following year his guardian, Lord Malmes- 
bury, procured for him from the Duke of Portland the appointment 
of debbes Lord of the Admiralty. Again defeated ut Cambridze, 
he obtained a seat for a nomination borough; and in 1809 Mr. 
Perceval, on the refusal of Mr. Milnes, offered him the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The interviews and correspondence 
which ended in his acceptance of the Secretaryship at War were 
—, a few months ago in the Malmesbury Correspondence. 

is tenure of the roe under five Baer e Ministers for nineteen 

ears was a singular preparation for the conspicuous ition 
he oceupied in In 1812 he declined the ollice 
of Irish Secretary, which was consequently given to Peel; and 
he afterwards refused in succession the Governor-Generalship 
of India, and the oflice of Postmaster-General with a peerage. 
Although he owed his official rank to Mr. Perceval, he supported 
the Catholic claims, and he had neither sympathy nor friendship 
with the ultra-'ory members of the Government. He had not 
even a personal intimacy with Mr, Canning, although he naturally 
became one of his political followers when the separation between 
the two sections of Lord Liverpool’s Ministry gradually became 
more distinct. In private society he lived chiefly with . the 
Whigs; and at a University election in 1825 he received the 
support of the party against Copley and Goulburn. He was justly 
indignant with the conduct of the Government in allowing two 
official candidates to oppose him, and he informed Lord Liverpool 
that if he were defeated he should resign his office. His opinion 
of some of his Tory colleagues and superiors is pithily expressed 
in a letter of the date of 1826:— 

I can forgive old women like the Chancellor, mies iverpool, 
Westmorland, old stumped up but 
how such a man as Peel, liberal, enlightened, and fresh-minded, should find 
himself running in such a pack is hardly intelligible. I think he must in 
his heart regret those early pledges and youthful prejudices which have 
committed him to opinions so different from the comprehensive and states- 
manlike views which he takes of public affairs. 

When Canning became Prime Minister he offered Lord Pal- 
merston the Chancellorship of the Exchequer; but the King, 
who, he says, hated him, contrived to procure the office for Mr. 
Herries; and, on the King’s suggestion, Canning tried to get rid of 
Lord Palmerston e offering the Governorship of Jamaica, 
and afterwards the Governor-Generalship of India. itimately he 
retained his former place at the War Office with a seat in the Cabinet, 
under Canning, under Lord Goderich, and for ashort time under the 
Duke of Wellington. In his correspondence the often-told story 
of Huskisson’s resignation, and of the Duke’s obstinate determina- 
tion to accept it, is narrated at tedious length. The final se 
tion of the Canningites from the Tories was not unimportant, but 
after more than forty years it claims but a limited space in history. 
The Duke of Wellington on two different occasions made over- 
tures to Lord Palmerston, Lord Melbourne, and their friends, but 
the attempt at negotiation closed with Lord Palmerston’s declara- 
tion that he should support Parliamentary Reform. There was 
no other question of great importance on which during his whole 
career he greatly modified his opinion; and probably a more 
moderate Reform Bill would have satisfied him better. When he 
joined Lord Grey’s Administration in 1830, he had for some time 
devoted his chief attention to foreign politics, and in successive 
Whig Governments, down to his rupture with Lord John Russell 
in 1851, he confined himself for the most part to the business of 
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The admission of Lord Palmerston to the Cabinet in 1827 
seems to have first excited his active interest in international 
affairs; or rather perhaps it gave him an eae, of gratify- 
ing an inclination which may have existed previously. It is 
remarkable that his first efforts were in favour of a policy to 
which he was afterwards irreconcilably opposed; but Sir H. 
Bulwer probably furnishes the true explanation of an apparent in- 
consistency when he says that 

Lord Palmerston, though generally desirous to keep England on the side 
of Liberal opinions, had not any system of policy relative to foreign States. 
His notion was that every question should be treated on its own merits, 
without regard to the actual alliances it might dissolve, or the future 
dangers it might provoke. “England,” he said to me once, “is strong 
enough to brave consequences ”"—a theory which has its inconveniences as 
well as its advantages. 

In Lord Palmerston’s time it was possible to se without irony 
of the strength of England. In 1828 and 1829 his warm sym- 
pathy with the cause of Greece induced him to view without 
disfavour the ambitious designs of Russia. He was utterly 
opposed to the system of Metternich, then the most inveterate 
opponent of Nicholas, and he entertained no friendly feeling to 
the Duke of Wellington, to whom he imputed a personal dislike 
of Russia. The prominent part which he took in the discussions 
on Greece and Portugal raised his position in the House of Com- 
mons, and pointed him out as the fittest candidate for the conduct 
of foreign affairs on the accession of a Liberal Government. The 
second volume of the Life, covering the period from 1830 to 
1842, affords Sir H. Bulwer the opportunity of discussing the 

uestions which then agitated Europe, and the statesmanship of 

rd Palmerston. 

Few of the letters are more interesting than the accounts 
which Lord Palmerston from time to time sends his brother of 
his improvements on his estate in Sligo. In the conduct of private 
as of public affairs, making a harbour, draining bogs, planting 
bent grass on blowing sands, he was active, practical, and san- 
guine. Before education was universally in fashion he was busy 
in the erection of schools, and of course he found his efforts as far 
us possible thwarted by the priest. Instead of whining, like a 
baffled philanthropist, over the prejudices of his opponent, “who, 
as usual, forbids the people to send their children,” Lord Palmer- 
ston says, “I know that, if I was resident, I should beat him in a 
moment, and I ee to do so, even though an absentee”; yet at 
one time he thought of a mode of conducting the contest which 
would, even in 1826, probably have been hopeless and mis- 
chievous :— 

“T have a great mind,” he says, “ when I go to Cambridge at Christmas, to 

see if I cannot find some zealous Simeonite who would curb the ardent 
enthusiasm which would impel him to the banks of the Ganges, and might 
content himself with winning his Jerusalem spurs by a campaign in the 
parish of Ahamlish. My own opinion is that a very great deal might be 
effected by a well-informed man who would talk to the people, and especially 
by an Englishman, and that, even if he did not make Protestants of them, he 
might make them Christians, They really are a good, simple-minded people, 
though they quarrel with each other without end or reason, and get most 
joyously drunk whenever they lose a relation or friend.” 
In the present day an Evangelical missionary would be assassinated 
before he could convert a set of good-humoured Irish savages to 
the civilized condition which Lord Palmerston describes as Chris- 
tianity. He ultimately adopted a simpler plan for securing the 
success of his schools by concluding what he calls a Concordat with 
the bishop. His consistent and earnest advocacy of the Catholic 
claims was not prompted by any prejudice in favour of Romanist 
dectrines. Lo: Palmerston probably wrote many letters in the 
first half of his life which would have thrown an interesting light 
ou his personal character and on his social relations; but it is not 
after fifty or sixty there should be few remain- 
ing records of his earlier years. Though he was eminently remark- 
able for good sense, and though he possessed a vein of humour 
which is almost inseparable from a masculine understanding, Lord 
Palmerston was not a man of wit, and he cared nothing for litera- 
ture or for abstract speculation. In all the letters published in the 
tirst volume of the Life he confines himself strictly to the matter 
in hand, never for a moment verging on eccentricity ; yet in his 
minute history of the Huskisson secession he unconsciously illus- 
trates by dramatic touches the less prosaic characters of his chief 
political associates. “There is something,” said Lord Dudley, who 
was even more anxious than Lord Palmerston to remain in office, 
“in attaching oneself to so great a man as the Duke.” “I do not 
happen,” replied Mr. Lamb, “to think him so very great a man; 
but that is merely a matter of opinion.” The more comprehensive 
and subtler intellect, and the finer nature, of Lord Melbourne seem 
to be destined to oblivion in the absence of a contemporary bio- 
yrapher, but a trustworthy history of Lord Palmerston is not to 
be despised. Sir H. Bulwer will probably succeed better in indi- 
vidualizing his portrait when he reaches the period of his own 
—— with Lord Palmerston, and of his personal recol- 
ections. 


COX’S LATIN AND TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM.* 


TS monograph of Mr. Cox’s belongs in its present shape to 
that considerable class of theological or esiastical litera- 


ture, bes saggeor.§ every variety both of Catholic and Protestant 
sentiment, which has been elicited by the proceedings of the 


* Latin and Teutonic Christendom. An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox,M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 


Council at Rome. The greater part of the volume will be fami. 
liar to many readers in articles which appe some years ago in 
the Edinburgh Review, but they will not be the less obliged to 
the author for reprinting it in a more accessible and permanent 
form. Tothe general public Mr. Cox is best known through his 
admirable Tales of Ancient Greece and Manual of Mythology, ang 
his larger and more important work on Aryan Mythology. But 
if in these subjects he is a zealous disciple and fellow-labourer of 
Professor Max Miiller’s, he is hardly a less keen admirer of the 
late accomplished historian of Latin Christianity, though we 
doubt whether he has brought the same amount of independent 
research to bear on Christian history as on that of the ancient 
religions and civilization of Greece and the remoter East. He 
seems to us to place a more absolute reliance on Dean Milman’s 


: authority—from whom, as he himself tells us, he is never cop. 


scious of differing in any of his conclusions—than can safely 
be reposed in any single writer. And accordingly, while he says 
very little which is not true as far as it goes, and is always scrupu- 
lously candid, there is an occasional one-sidedness about his views, 
as though he had failed to master all the complexities of the gub- 
ject in hand. We shall have occasion to point out some instances 
of this presently. Meanwhile we may say that the volume, as q 
whole, comprises the results of wide information and patient 
thought, and will be full of interest even to those who are least 
disposed to acquiesce in all its conclusions. Mr. Cox’s style, if it 
is not exactly eloquent, has the nervous force and clearness which 
is partly the result of practice, partly and still more of a thoro 
grasp both of his materials and of the inferences he has deduced 
from them. And this lucid distinctness of statement, which im- 
lies a good deal more than mere command of language, is in 
itself a great attraction and help. We always get a clear account 
of the facts presented to our notice and the deductions we are 
intended to draw from them, whether we are prepared to accept 
it in its entirety or not. And every student of history will thank 
Mr. Cox for many valuable suggestions, even if he should not 
always be disposed to apply them in exactly the same way. 

The two longest and most carefully elaborated chapters in the 
book are on the Papacy and Monasticism, the two main pillars of 
the Latin Church. The spirit in which the author desires to 
approach his subject may be gathered from the following passage 
in which he forcibly discriminates the three classes of special 
pleaders who are only too apt to make ecclesiastical history a 
cat’s-paw for the illustration of their preconceived ideas, Ultra- 
montane, Protestant, or infidel. Such writers as Rohrbacker, 
Mosheim, and Gibbon were probably in his mind. Of such he 
says :— 

He must Lane up the first qualification of a historian before he enters 
upon his office. For his aim is to maintain principles which admit of xo 
exceptions, and to which the admission of any exception must in strict- 
ness of speech be fatal. Disguise it therefore’ from himself as he may, he 
will be under the influence of an irresistible temptation to warp facts or 
to colour them, to impute evil motives to good men and right motives to 
bad men. His sympathies will be unduly excited on one side, while they 
will be as unduly repressed on the other. He will refuse to discover the 
evil in Gregory the Great, or Hildebrand, or Innocent III., the good in 
Henry IV., or Frederick II., or Sigismund. There will be the same per- 
plexity and the same temptation to unfairness for those who would find in 
the same facts the evidence of strong anti-sacerdotal prejudices, for a 
religion of sentimental spiritualism, for systems which have their begin- 
ning and their ending in an inert self-contemplation. But the temptation 
to which either of these may be subject is as nothing when compared with 
that of others, who start with denying the existence of all spiritual and 
moral influences, and handle the records of Christian times with the deter- 
mination of eliciting from them the refutation of all Christian principles. 


German authors of the Rationalist school cannot plead an entire 
exemption from the last clause of this indictment, but it is remark- 
able that the rehabilitation of the medizval Church from the 
ney estimate of popular Protestantism is chiefly due to 
them. 

We shall perhaps best exhibit Mr. Cox’s method of treatment by 
taking one or two crucial points in regard to which he appears to us 
to have hit the right nail on the head in many respects, and yet— 
not from want of fairness, but from want of sympathy with certain 

hases of opinion and sentiment--to have given what is at least an 
incomplete account of the phenomena before him. He dwells of 
course at some length on that vital element, both of the strength and 
the weakness of Latin Christendom, the compulsory celibacy of the 
clergy. And we cannot doubt that he is quite right in ascribing 
to Hildebrand a political as well as a moral aim—perhaps mainly 
a political aim—in the enforcement of this momentous rule. 
Gregory wished “to subdue the world by a spiritual army,” as 
well as to avert the corruption which would inevitably follow 
under the feudal system it a principle of hereditary succession 
was introduced into the Church. And it was very difficult to 
prevent its introduction without suppressing the marriage of the 
clergy altogether. He wished the priesthood to be in one sense 
“a caste,” though not an hereditary caste, for only so could the 
empire he aspired to be achieved :— 


In the world of ordinary men there must be another world—of men 
removed from all worldly affections, embarrassed by no worldly ties, with 
no ambition to found a family or prolong a line ; and because the marriage 
of the clergy was a fatal obstacle in this path, therefore, with a resolution 
immovably calm and stedfast, he determined to remove it. To the evils 
which must follow, such a man as Hildebrand could not possibly be blind. 
He had probably looked them all steadily in the face; had well weighed 
the impossibility of extinguishing, the certainty of perverting, human 
passions; the frightful misery which must be caused by the rude dis- 
severment of existing ties, the demoralization which must ensue on the 
prohibition of legitimate affection. It mattered not. The springs of human 
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been dried up in Hildebrand. His conscience was 

Riad = Face 3 of the identity of the kingdom which he sought to 

with the kingdom of that Saviour whose Gospel he professed to 

ch. The priesthood must trample on the lion and the adder, must 

Pr over the bodies and the souls of men. In the world, they yet must 

pelong to it. Uncontaminated by worldly lucre, undefiled by human 

a son, thelt whole being must be absorbed in that of the great sacerdotal 

passion sich enrolled its soldiers from and class of men. Such 

army ly must indeed win great victories. Though as yet but imverfectly 
a ized, it had won many such already. 

Mr. Cox traces the theological origin of celibacy to 
a. idea of Manicheeism,” and the notion of the in- 
herent impurity of matter “ animating alike the writings of Jerome 
and A ine,” we can re? follow him with great reserve. There — 

have been, and probably often was, a subtle —— of | 
Manichean purism in many of the Christian ascetics. But it could 
only exist unconsciously. Mr. Cox has forgotten or ignored two | 
important facts which must materially limit, if they do not exclude, © 
his theory. Marriage was universally regarded in the Church as a 
sacrament, and Manicheeism as a heresy. The Manicheans, with | 
ect consistency, taught the absolute sinfulness of marriage, 
ugh the practical corollary of unlimited license was the in- 
evita 


le sequel of their teac ing. The extremest advocates of | 
priestly a and the “ angelic life” of the cloister did not , 
h virginity as the rule, but as the exception, and certainly 
TF not teach, as the author strangely supposes, that even clerical 
celibacy “is divinely imposed and universally binding” in any 
other sense than that the laws of the Church are universally 
binding on all whom they concern. It was well known that 
an opposite rule had always prevailed in the Eastern Church 
before its separation from Rome, and that the Uniates who re- 
mained in communion with the Holy See still continued to 
rve it. A similar inaccuracy reappears in the author's treat- 
ment of monasticism. Here again he is obviously right in re- 
iating the “ almost ludicrous” perversity of the popular 
misconception of the cloister as a mere refuge of broken hearts, 
fainting spirits, and crushed affections. It is certainly true 
tat tho most prominent characteristic of the Western monks 
is power, and that the cell was to them as really a battle-field 
‘as the world which they had, in one sense, deserted. And it 
is, we conceive, as certainly a mistake of Montalembert’s to at- 
tribute the origin of the monastic life solely, or chiefly, to a 
natural yearning for solitude. But when Mr. Cox, after justly 
inting out that if it was not a love of solitude but a desire 
celf- annihilation and absorption into the Divine Essence, 
based on the theory of the inherent corruption of matter, which 
filled the ante-Christian monasteries of India and Thibet, pro- 
ceeds, if we rightly understand him, to apply the same ex- 
planation to the origin of Christian anchoritism, he has surely 
only escaped one error to fall into another. The Kgyptiar monks 
did not seek self-annihilation ; they did not believe in the essen- 
tial impurity of the body; on the contrary, they believed in its 
future resurrection; and whatever latent germs of Manicheeism 
may have lurked at the bottom of their hearts—ignorant and 
fanatical as numbers of them undoubtedly were—they would 
one and all have indignantly —. the notion as a heresy, 
had they been charged with it. We do not say that there is no 
truth in Mr. Cox’s representation, for it is quite possible for 
illogical minds implicitly to cherish ideas which, if explicitly 
stated, they would at once repudiate. But then such ideas can- 
not be firmly held or become the basis of permanent and habitual 
action. The explanation covers only part, and a very small part, 
of the truth. There are several passages in the New Testament 
which unquestionably seem, primd facie, very decidedly to favour 
the superior merit of a celibate life, and which have from the 
earliest ages been so understood and acted upon in the Christian 
Church, whether rightly or not. Here, and not in any idea of 
the impurity of matter, which is utterly abhorrent both to the lan- 
guage of Scripture and the whole spirit of Christianity, lies the 
teal ground of the mediseval reverence, however extravagant or 
distorted it may have become, for the virginal and monastic state. 
There are other interesting points which Mr. Cox is led to touch 
upon, such as the theory of persecution and the credibility of 
ecclesiastical miracles, where again he suggests more questions 
an he solves. But we have no space to enter on these matters 


Two short chapters, which in fact are little more than fragments, 
deal respectively with the life and mission of Mahomet, and the 
protest of Teutonic against Latin Christianity. We could wish 
the author had worked out his view more fully on both subjects, 
especially the former. It is no doubt as uncritical to denounce 
the Arab am opr as amere scheming and cold-blooded impostor 
as It is to exalt his teaching to equal or superior rank with that of 
the Gospel which it was intended to supersede. But while Mr. Cox 
has stated with admirable clearness and precision “ the grave and 
momentous questions which force themselves upon us in the history 
of Mahometanism,” he has not allowed himself room to do more 
than give a very cursory answer to some of them. He insists, but 
Without drawing out the points of the analogy, that there is an 
affinity between Mahomet and Luther. Both were Iconoclasts, 
and as the one contended against the idolatrous systems rife in his 
age and country, so the other raised the banner of a religious revolt 
against Latin sacerdotalism. And it is even intimated that there 
was 4 closer connexion between the two great Reformers than one 
of analogy only, Mahomet was the precursor as well as the ante- 


type of Luther, and it was his * appa against the corruptions of 


Kastern Christianity in the six 


century which alone rendered 


hamay: the Teutonic protest against the worse corruptions of 
tin Christendom in the sixteenth. It may be so, but we 
should like some further f of it. And if Mahomet had any, 
real acquaintance with Christian doctrine—on which Mr. Cox: 
speaks ambiguously—his teaching about the Divine Unity must 
have been directed fully as much against the Christian belief in the 
a as against any system of polytheism, Christian or Pagan. Nor 
does the suggestion that he oy the Trinity to consist of “ the 
Father, Jesus, and Mary,” or that he “took Jesus and His mother 
for two Gods,” strike us as at alla happy one. Such a blunder 
might be possible to a casual and ill-informed observer ab extra, 
a thousand years later; it could have little semblance of plausi- 
bility at the time the Koran was com . The first impetus to 
Marian devotion had indeed been given by the 'famous definition 
of Ephesus, but it was not till centuries afterwards that the “ Hail 
Mary,” in its earlier and merely ejaculatory form, established 
itself in the Church. The chapter on Teutonic Christianity is 
even shorter than the chapter on Mahometanism, and if the sketch 
is equally suggestive the outlines stand in no less need of filling 
in. We hope Mr. Cox may be able, in a future edition, to do 
ampler justice to his view of both subjects. His anticipations of 
the future of “ Teutonic Christianity ’—for this is to be the re- 
ligion of the future—are eloquently summed up in the following 
passage, with which our notice of the volume must conclude :— 
We may well believe that, as time goes on, philosophy will more and 
more uphold the immediate operation of the Divine on the human spirit, 
will more and more enable mer to imbibe, with its serene and tranquil 
wisdom, that zeal which has hitherto been too much associated with the 
maintenance of a controversial theology. The day is already past when 
men could divorce this zeal even from the field of natural-science, When 
Bonaventure insisted both on the improbability and the folly of any one 
dying in support of geometrical truth, he never —— that his words 
would be falsified in Galileo. It cannot be strange if ethical science should 
assume, over the heart as well as the mind, a yet more constraining 
power. But Christianity, and especially Teutonic Christianity, will less 
and less call for such martyrdoms. . ... . In its measured pro- 
gress, it will embrace certain intellects and dispositions which hitherto 
it has chilled or repelled. By uniting the wsthetical with the moral de- 
velopment of man, it will bridge over the gulf which has severed the 
Italian mind from all sympathy with Teutonic Christendom. By show- 
ing itself fearless of scientific truth, it will attract many to whom Christian 
truth is as little, or as nothing, Some things on its outward surface it may 
have to put off, some of its positions it may have to reconsider; but that 
which has imparted to it life, that which sustains its strength, the pure and 
living force of the teaching of Christ himself, will be brought out into a 
clearer and more brilliant light, will be invested with a more sublime and 
heavenly majesty. Finally, it will show how human life may be conformed 
to that standard of the Christian Gospel which is now virtually regarded as 
impractical and unattainable ; how men, in their international as in their 
individual and pelitical relations, may be brought to bow beneath its yoke. 


--.. 


THE HARBINGER OF HEALTH.* 


VERY ONE knows what is said of the town of Quito in 
Ecuador. Placed as it is on the Equator, but high up on 

the mountains, it has a climate which seems to the townspeople 
most temperate and pleasant. At the lower end of the town you 
will meet with travellers, coming up from the plains, who bitterly 
complain of the cold and wrap themselves up in all the clothing 
they possess. The same people, if they were to go still higher 
up the mountain and then to come down again, might be found 
entering the upper gate, as vehemently complaining of the exces- 
sive heat as they had before complained of the excessive cold, and 
as eager in casting oif their outer garments as they were before in 
putting them on. We have met with a somewhat similar experi- 
ence in reading books. There is no absolute standard of sense and 
nonsense, but we have to judge of each relatively, quite as much 
as of heat and cold. Whether a book shall strike one as sensible 
or foolish depends not only on its own merits, but also on one’s 
previous course of reading. If we have just laid down Tom Jones 
or the Vicar of Wakefield, an average modern novel strikes us as 
utterly foolish. Should we come to it from a perusal of one of 
Mr. Russell’s diaries, we find tuat it is not so silly after all. 
Had we, however, been reading one of the inspired articles 
in the Telegraph, we might almost have regarded our uovel 
as abounding in sense. We have no doubt that it would be 
possible to go through such a preparatory course of reading 
that even Mr. Tupper would appear interesting, if not positively 
exciting. Such is the train of thought into which we were led 
as we turned by chance from Mr. Swinburne’s latest Ode to 
Mr, Davis’s Harbinger of Health. We had just read so much 
and understood so little that we were less confused than might 
have been expected by the new buzz of words that came upon 
our ears. We were inclined, indeed, to believe that Mr. Davis 
himself knew what he was writing about, though perhaps, if 
we had come straight to his work without being previously pre- 
pared by Mr. Swinburne, we might have judged that the author 
was as much perplexed as his reader. For the future we shall 
always treasure up the Ode on the Proclamation of the French 
Republic, and read itonce and again, whenever we know that we 
have before us that which is utterly incomprehensible. We have 
found it, in its obscurity, so efficacious in throwing light, by way 
of contrast, on Mr. Davis and his “ Harmonial Philosophy”’ that 
we shall not willingly deprive ourselves of its assistance. If our 
readers do not understand the following e from Mr. Davis, let 
them turn to the Saturday Review of September 24, and read the 


* The Harbinger of Health; containing Medical Prescriptions for the 
Human Body Mind. By Andrew Tacksen Davis. 1 vol. 
Bela Marsh. London: Tritbner & Co. — - 
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long extract we gave from Mr, Swinburne. As they turn back to 
Mr. Davis that which looked. dark will appear to have at all 
events a glimmer of light:— 

In the flowings of inner life, it may h that the seer accomplishes a 
silent spiritual unfoldment. Its immortal attributes may one by one bloom 
in the garden of the soul, In its clairvoyant proclivities and exercises 
there may occur a sort of apotheosis; and ascension of the ordinary powers 
to rank and fraternize with sublimer uses. The whole mind, pulling its 
attachments to material things up by the roots, may take interest in things 
transmundane. The seer may thus silently and unconsciously advance to 
the perception of great questions, of truths, of principles, of ideas. What 
then ? y, then, the investigation of Disease is next to impossible. The 
divine law of seership on that plane is repealed, so to speak ; and the clair- 
voyant is no longer us_ful on the corporeal side of humanity. 

Mr. Davis—already known to fame as the “ Poughkeepsie 
Seer”—is, as he informs us, the author of the great Harmo- 
nial Philosophy. Though “a full and complete realization of 
its truths will produce mental contentment,” yet, as he some- 
what sadly informs his readers, “judging from the number and 
singularity of the letters we have recently received, a large pro- 
portion from several well-educated physicians, we conclude that 
even at this late day the Harmonial Philosophy is not very well 
tinderstood.” Besides producing mental contentment, this great 
system will at the same time give physical health, and so enable 
man to carry out “the chief end of his earthly life—namely, to 
individualize his spirit, and prepare it for the Summer Land.” 
Where the Summer Land is at present, is not made quite clear. 
It will hereafter be upon this world, but this will not be brought 
about till the globe has got over the crudity of its youth, and 
till “its water, soils, plants, animals, and air are sufliciently 
refined and purified to prevent disease.” When this comes to 

ss, and when at the same time the Harmonial Philosophy reigns 
without a rival, when “swallowing a disgusting mass of medicine 
is nevér necessary, any more than is a weekly dose of orthodox 
religion indispensable to good morals,” then “there will be no 
Death, when the earth’s inhabitants shall perfectly realize the 
nearness of the Summer Land.” It is not for us, therefore, how- 
ever eagerly we may embrace the new philosophy, to escape 
death. We can do something, however ; we can bring nearer the 
day for our descendants when there will be no disease or death, 
and at the same time we can ourselves avoid “ discord, decrepi- 
tude, and disgust.” We notice, by the way, that the Harmonial 
Philosophy delights in alliteration. We would especially com- 
mend to the readers of the Harbinger of Health the chapter with 
= Beating, in the biggest of capital letters, of “ Blood, Bile, and 

‘owels,’ 

Though we have — into this grand philosophy with all the 
enthusiasm of new disciples, we have found that its practice is 
much more easily comprehended than its theory. Perhaps we 
have not first purified the mind by the strictest adherence to the 
regulations which our great founder lays down for the government 
of the body. He tells us first to purify “the skin and the diges- 
tive system, by washing the body and lig tly anointing the entire 
cuticle, and by fasting for several days”; then “to abolish the 
demon coffee,’ and moreover to take care that “ our vital centres 

ive the surfaces of the bodies a thorough magnetic sweating.” 
hether a “magnetic sweating” will be attended by the same 
thirst that attends an ordinary sweating we do not know. If it is, 
Mr. Davis provides against it, for though he sternly forbids ale 
and porter, he allows us a beverage that will no doubt most effec- 
tually quench all thirst. We give the recipe for the benefit of 
our readers :— 

A Spring Beverage.—Eight , three ounces of liquorice, 
six ounces of wild cherry bark, half ounce of mandrake, one ounce of gen- 
tian, and half a teaspoonful of each cinnamon and red pepper. Boil in 
three gallons of rain water until the quantity is about half reduced. Let 
children and adults drink a wineglass of this whenever thirsty. 
Great as is our reverence for the new philosophy and its founder, 
and however violent might have been the “magnetic sweating” 
which we had undergone, we should, we fear, swear with Pallet 
in Peregrine Pickle, “that we would rather swallow porridge 
made of burning brimstone than such an infernal mess as this.” 
Neither do the two remedies for wakefulness much commend 
themselves to our name oy minds. Philosophers may be 
able to “eat plentifully of onion soup from twice to thrice per 
week,” and to have “the posterior portions of their heads sub- 
jected to a thorough rubbing, chafing, and smiting by the hands 
of another.” Ordinary le, however, have scarcely sufficient 
toughness of stomach or thickness of skull to stand such a 
treatment. “The time, however, will surely come,” as Mr. Davis 
informs us, “when men shall scorn all medicine, all nauseous 
compounds of both doctor and priest, and, breathing the sweet 
air of heaven, will sing ‘The ways of wisdom are ways of 
pleasantness.’” We trust that by that time all nauseous com- 

unds of philosophers also will be scorned, or that those who 
seme been lately troubled with wakefulness will not be allowed to 
take part in the singing. A choir formed of those who eat plen- 
tifully of onion soup would scarcely harmonize with the sweet air 
of heaven. 

Before our readers go more deeply into the theory of the Har- 
monial Philosophy we would urge them to prepare their minds for 
its great mysteries by first subduing their bodies. Let them, if 
they refuse the spring beverage, at least try “the magnetic 
sweating ” or “the onion soup.” Without some such course of 
preparation we fear that they will not be able to follow our philo- 
sopher’s reasoning :— 

Let the doctrine be established that, whenever the body is disturbed from 
its centre of gravity, whenever it is made to wabble in its orbit, or caused 


to vibrate in the sphere of life, the producing causati 
to that soul-principle Which animates the » 
and which clothes the mind, spirit, or unders' ing—i 
whole interior individualized Mas. 
When we find, then, our bodies wabbling in their orbits, what jp 
the great cure, if the onion soup and the spring beverage fail? 
Clearly it is the Pneumogastric treatment of our own selves. Al] 
we have to do is “to lay (sie) down flat on our backs and, 
while breathing deep and slow and uniformly, Will Ourselves Tp 
Become Healthy—in our hips and shoulders, in our bowels and 
liver, in our lungs and brain.” This operation may he g 
aided by the sympathy of some loving associate who can aid ug 
in our willing. It is to be presumed that, as people sometimes 
smoke in self-defence, so the loving associate might find it needfyl 
to eat the onion soup plentifully for the same reason. It would 
be difficult to keep the will first concentrated, as it ought to be, on 
the sufferer’s lowest extremities, if 

talis sese halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 

We cannot but claim great credit to ourselves in having been the 
first, as we believe, to transplant to our own country this the 
newest of all philosophies. We trust, in the words of our founder 
that “every reader of the New Philosophy may give evidence of 
the glorious faith ‘within him,” and, rejecting “all theories of 
departed philosophers,” may acknowledge that “behind him js 
the Cauldron of the Past.” 


MOURIN’S COUNTS OF PARIS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


Wwe. have already spoken of M. Mourin’s book from one specia} 

point of view, as showing how a man who has r 
mastered his subject can still be led away by the influence of 
popular prejudice. A really well-informed scholar who can read 
the history of the tenth century in such a way as to favour 
the Parisian claim to the frontier of the Rhine 1s really a very 
singular phenomenon and one which just at this moment arouses 
a special curiosity. It is impossible to ri looking at M. 
Mourin from this point of view, but it would be very unfair to 
look at him from this point of view only. His book is a his 
really well and carefully written from the original authorities. Sir 
Francis Palgrave has already done most of it in English ; but we 
are not at all sorry to see M. Mourin do itin French. It deals with 
a period which to the world at large is very dark, but which has 
had a special charm for historical scholars ever since Pertz’s 
discovery of the History of Richer. The monk of St. Remigius is 
one of the liveliest and most graphic tellers of a story, and his book 
has doubtless been read by many who would, perhaps not unfairly, 
look on the Canon of Notre-Dame, the discreet Flodoard, as just 
a trifle dull. The appearance of Richer has called fresh atten- 
tion to a very important period which has generally been quite 
misunderstood. Even Lord Macaulay evidently fancied that the 
last Karlings were much the same kind of people as the last 
Merwings. And of course it is almost hopeless to make the 

pular mind take in that there once was an Emperor at Aachen,a 

‘ing at Laon, but only a Duke at Paris. To many it would sound 
a hard saying to be told that France once played very much the 
same part in Gaul which Prussia has since played in Germany. 
Perhaps it may be as well not to venture on such parables, on such 
a diet of strong meat, while milk for babes is still needed in so :nany 
exalted quarters. What notions are people likely to have of Hugh the 
Great and Lewis from-beyond-Sea, when a member of Parliament 
tells his constituents that Alsace was wrested by Louis the Four- 
teenth from the Prussians, when Jupiter Junior, on the other 
hand, says that it was ceded by the Emperor of Austria, and when 
Jupiter Senior himself has found out that there was a time—a very 
dark time, he tells us—when the Electoral dignity was monopolized 
by German Archbishops ? 

Still to those who have got somewhat further than this the 
story of the birth of the Parisian Kingdom must always be an 
attractive story, and it surely is specially attractive now. Andin 
M. Mourin’s volume, if only it be read with the needful cautions, 
it will be found very well told indeed. Get rid of the flourishes 
about the Rhine, get rid of a few sensational headings to chapters, 
get rid of a certain tendency to over definition and refinement, 
and M. Mourin’s would be a history of a very high order. If this 
is much the same as saying, as we said before, that M. Mourin 
would have been a good historian if he had not been a Freneh- 
man, we are sorry for it, but we cannot help it. 

The royal family of France is one of the few families in the 
world whose pedigree is a real thing. It is something to be able 
| to trace one’s descent, through an unbroken male succession of 
| Kings, Dukes, and Counts, for a thousand years. The line of 
| Bourbon is not a line patched up through grandmothers and tricked 
| out with pilfered surnames, The genuine blood of the first Count 
| of Paris flows in the veins of him who, after so many ages, again 

bears his title. And of all royal lines none has ever been more 
| thoroughly identified with the people over whom it has ruled. 
| The Kings of England have not always been Englishmen, the 
Kings of Spain have not always been Spaniards, but from Hugh 
Capet onwards the Kings of the French—degraded for a few 
geneves only into Kings of France—have, for good or for evil, 
en Frenchmen. Nay, they have been more than Frenchmen; 


* Les comtes de Paris; Histoire de Pavénement de la troisiéme race 
Par Ernest Mourin. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1869. 
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been the creators of France and of the French people. 
they vee the Bald, a German King, a future Roman Emperor, 
ted to Robert the Strong the city and territory of Paris as a 
aes h against the Northman. That t created France in the 
pee sense. France is whatever the Counts of Paris rule over. 
rm t Robert himself was of German descent, the son of a “Ger- 
manus advena,” as Richer calls him, matters not. His city and 
county became the cradle of a new power, a new nation, a new 
age. With Count Robert begins the history of France, as 
distinguished from the history of Gaul or Germany or the Empire. 
To put the matter sensationally, Count Robert was the first 
man. 
bay M. Mourin understands and sets forth as fully and 
jy as is consistent with the notion which ever and anon 
him astray, that there was in those daysa “ France” less 
than the old Imperial Francia and greater than the Parisian 
Duchy. Also, with the same reserve, he understands and does 
ystice to the later Karlings, a race of men who have been most 
unfairly depreciated. The first bynes in England at least, to 
int out their true character and position was Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. Whether M. Mourin has made any use of his labours or 
of those of any other English scholar we do not know; he never 
quotes any English writer, nor does he quote French writers very 
often. But he brings out, as Sir Francis has done, the various 
sides of their characters which have been forgotten, simply, we 
believe, from confounding them with the later Merwings. Like 
Sir Francis, he brings clearly out the love of learning of Charles 
the Bald, and even of Charles the Simple, the unconquerable 
energy of Lewis from-beyond-Sea—the half Englishman, the 
nephew and pupil of A‘thelstan—even the restlessness rather than 
energy of Lothar stands out as something as different as possible 
from the character of a fainéant. To be sure, the very epithet 
Nihil-fecit has attached itself to the last Laon King of all, but then 
the last Carolingian Lewis had really no time to do very much. 

M. Mourin goes back to the beginning, to the exploits of 
Robert the Strong and of Odo before his election to the Western 
Crown, especially the great siege of Paris by the Northmen. That 
siege gave Paris her future mene her rank as capital was the 
peas 9 of a struggle which brought into prominence at once the 
importance of the city and the personal merits of her prince. The 

ition of the Duchy of France under Odo is well put by M. 
ourin :-— 

Son magnifique duché, s’étendant de la Seine & la Loire, embrassait dans 
sa mouvance les villes de Paris, Orléans, Tours, Angers ; la nature en avait 
fait le vrai centre de la France nouvelle, de cette nationalité qui, encore in- 
consciente, sy rea elle-méme, n’ayant pas eu occasion de s’affirmer, mais 
dont tous les éléments se rapprochaient deja pour s’agréger. 


One would like to know what language Odo spoke, but the notices 
of language in our authorities are few and capricious. The Laon 
Kings undoubtedly spoke German; Hugh Capet undoubtedly 
spoke French. As to the s of Odo we are not aware that 
any hint has been preserv 

The fame of the defence of Paris was still fresh when the depo- 
sition of Charles the Fat again divided the kingdoms which he 
had joined together for a moment. The Count of Paris was chosen 
to the Western Crown, that of the Regnum Caroli or Karlensium. 
But the unity of the Frankish realm was not held to be altogether 
dissevered ; the a the Emperor when there was one, 
nay the superiority of the Eastern King, the lord of Aachen, even 
when not yet lord of Rome, was still acknowled Odo, King 
of the West-Franks, did homage to Arnulf, and that while Arnulf 
was still only King of the East-Franks. This important fact is 
both recorded and understood by M. Mourin. Of Arnulf he tells 

Successeur direct de Charles le G d’Aix-la-Chapelle, la 
capitale de Charlemagne, il était considéré las nouvensx sole un 


And again :— 

Pour se consolider tout & fait, Eudes crut devoir se rendre auprés du roi 
deGermanie qui tenait une ditte 4 Worms. L’empire n’existait plus, mais 
Yombre de Charlemagne planait encore sur l’Occident et assurait & celui qui 
semblait étre V’héritier de ’'Empereur une supériorité qu’aucun des rois 
régionnaires n’hésita & reconnaitre. 

Ttisa pity that directly after he should confuse matters by say- 
ing, “Couronné rot de France, il entendait étre obéi au midi 
comme au-dessus de la Loire.” “ Ramnulfe, comte de Poitiers, 
sétait flatts en vain d’avoir consommé la séparation des deux 

en prenant le titre de roi d’Aquitaine.” Expressions like 
these are utterly misleading, and would at the time have been 
quite unintelligible. Odo, as King of the West-Franks, was 
undoubtedly suzerain south of the Loire as well as north; but that 
does not make another France south of the Loire. But M. Mourin 
cannot get rid of the notion of a “ France” stretching from the 
Channel to the Pyrenees. He thoroughly understands the distine- 
tion between oil and oc, between-France and Aquitaine, but when 
he wishes ay to express it, he does it by talking of “les 
deux Frances.” Now these words, if they meant anything, would 
mean Francia Latina and Francia Teutonica, that is France and 


ia. 
With the reign of Gdo begins the long struggle between the 
Karlings and the House of Robert the pon Sia + Parisian, or, as 
18 sometimes convenient to call it, the Capetian house. This 
a mere rivalry of dynasties; it was the rivalry of Laon and 
— of the old Frankish and the infant French nationality. Odo 
800n to struggle with a Carolingian rival in Charles the Simple, 


who was King off and on for a ying years. And here the 
begins be complicated by the of Lotharingia, the 
border land, with its allegiance so constantly fluctuating between 
East and West. We have often explained the ruling principle of 
these fluctuations. Lotharingia preferred a Karling wherever he 
might be found ; when no Karling was to be had, she preferred a 
German King to a French one. She might fluctuate between Aachen 
and Laon, but she never cast one look in the direction of Paris. This 
we cannot expect M. Mourin to take in. Already, while Odo and 
—— the Simple are disputing, he sees a France with natural 
undaries 


Au moment donc ot se relevait la dynastie austrasienne, la fortune lui 
offrait occasion de refaire sa popularité en rétablissant l’unité nationale dans 
ses limites naturelles. La Lorraine, c’était l’ancienne Austrasie ; les _— 
tions y conservaient un souvenir passi des Pépins et des Karls; elle 
s’était séparée de la France & regret, et souhaitait vivement de s’y rattacher. 


We have seen by other extracts that, when M. Mourin is not in 
this kind of fit, he sees as clearly as any man that in 898 there was 
no such thing as an idea of national unity. It would be about as 
ro age to blame Charles the Simple for forgetting the principles 
of 1789. 
alk of this kind about Lotharingia is endlessly turning up. We 
refer to give a specimen of M. Mourin in a better mood. There 
is not much to quarrel with in the following :— 


C’est Charlemagne qui avait créé la moderne Germanie ou Allemagne: 
par ses victoires, il y avait enchainé la barbarie militante ; par ses évéques 
et ses moines, il y avait propagé la civilisation chrétienne et établi les 
coutumes de la vie policée, Aprés avoir vécu pres d’un siécle d’une existence 
commune avec la Gaule carlovingienne, l’Allemagne avait profité de la dis- 
solution de l’Empire pour rompre ses liens. H ’Oiseleur y avait con- 
stitué la grande maison de Saxe qui, dans le cours du dixiéme siécle, con- 
stitua la nationalité, et l’assit solidement au centre de Europe. Son fils 
Othon Ie, dit le Grand, continuait son cuvre avec plus de grandeur encore ; 
il devait relever l’empire d’Occident & son profit et porter si haut la gloire et 
la puissance de son pays, qu’aujourd’hui encore l’Allemagne, en ses heures 
d@orgueil, en évoque volontiers l’éclatant souvenir. 

ugues le Grand, devenu le beau-frére du roi de Germanie, n’hésita pas & 
provoquer son intervention dans la guerre civile. Ce sentiment, depuis si 
vif, que nous nommons le sentiment national, n’existait pas encore. La 
patrie n’avait chez aucun peuple des frontitres nettement marquées. On 
voyait bien partout, en raison méme du progrés féodal, que-la séparation 
des nationalités se faisait, mais on se sentait membres de la méme famille, 
avec des meeurs et des langues peu différentes; c’étaient des fréres, que les 
intéréts divisent, qui s’éloignent peu & peu les uns des autres, mais qui n’ont 
pas oublié encore qu’ils ont longtemps vécu sous une loi commune, dans des 
rapports d’intimité, au méme 5 paternel. D’un cété du Rhin ils se nom- 
maient Allemands, et de l’autre —— mais ils étaient néset avaient grandi 
dans le méme berceau, et leurs intéréts avaient été si longtemps confondus, 
que l’action d’un peuple sur l’autre ne pouvait avoir évidemment le caractére 
que le patriotisme lui donnerait aujourd’hui. Si donc les féodaux recher- 
chérent l’alliance du roi de Germanie, ils ne soupconnerent pas qu’ils com- 
missent un crime de trahison et manquassent & ce qui pour les hommes de 
nos jours est une obligation stricte. Les rois carlovingiens ne le soupcon- 
nérent pas davantage. , Ils ne se montrérent d’ailleurs ni plus scrupuleux ni 
lus délicats, et Louis d’Outre-mer, loin de reprocher & Hugues le Grand 
"amitié d’Othon Ie, devait bient6t mettre tous ses soins & la lui disputer. 
Le comte de Paris l’emporta d’abord, mais uniquement parce qu’il y avait 
entre les Carlovingiens et le roi d’Allemagne une pomme de discorde qui 
rendait un rapprochement trés-difficile. 


Nor have we very much to say against the following picture of 
ourselves 

Les Anglo-Saxons étaient de pure race germaine, presque sans mélan 
avec les populations abatardies par la domination =e ri de vrais tater, 
violents, batailleurs, partageant leur temps entre la guerre et la chasse. 
Athelstad passa la plus grande partie de son régne sous la tente, détruisit 

lorieusement les derniers restes de l’invasion danoise, im son autorité & 

Grande-Bretagne tout entiére,et prit le premier le titre de roi d’Angleterre. 
Bien qu’il fat le petit-fils d’Alfred le Grand, il ne parait pas qu’il efit un goat 
bien vif pour les lettres et la philosophie. Ses rudes compagnons n’en 
avaient certainement aucun souci. Le descendant de Charlemagne ne recut 
done en cette cour guerriére que les enseignements propres a faire de lui un 
vaillant homme d’armes, Il eut pour amis dans ses exercices, outre les fils 
du roi, ses cousins, le comte Alain de Bretagne, exilé comme lui, et Hacco, 
fils du roi de N <i son pére avait envoyé & la cour d’Athelstan 
comme & la meilleure école d’art militaire et de sagesse politique. 


Under the circumstances we can endure to be called “barbares,” to 
have our intellectual position a little depreciated, and to have the 
“Rex <Anglorum” prematurely onk into a modern “Rex 
Anglia.” 

M. Mourin goes on well and accurately through the tangled 
web of history, the ever-changing relations of Laon, 
Paris, and Rouen, the calm policy of Hugh the Great, who never 
would be a King, but who would always keep the King in due 
subordination to the Duke of the French. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the same Duke of the French and Count of Paris had 
no scruple, when it suited his purpose, to become the man of the 
Eastern King. Then we have the invasions of the West by the 
two Ottos, by Otto the Great when he went to avenge Laon upon 
Paris and Rouen, by Otto the Second when Laon, Paris, and 
Rouen were all arrayed against him. In a military aspect neither 
enterprise was successful; but in each case the Eastern Ki 
gained his political ends. As for the expedition of Otto the 
Second, it only needs to change the names to make it pass for a 
piece of the history of 1870. Lothar has made his raid on 
Aachen as a later potentate made his smaller raid on Saarbriick. 
Then come the reprisals :— 

illa en nt idence ro Tay: le 

Compiégne, et enfin tourna sur Paris. Le pieux empereur, en dévastant les 

campagnes, avait soin d’en les saints : il honora de ses 

présents Saint-Rémi et Saint-M 3 il fit rebatir magnifiquement le 
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monastére de Sainte-Bathilde & Chelles, que son avant-garde avait incendié¢. 
Lothaire, quoique averti Mo em trois mois, n’avait rien fait ou rien pu faire 
pour arréter ce torrent. ans son impuissance, il fut obligé de reculer et 
s’en vint tristement chercher un refuge auprés de Hugues Capet, qu'il 
trouva au milieu de ses Parisiens, fortifiant leur ville et résolus de disputer 
Je passage de la Seine & l’ennemi. 
The long reign of Lothar ends at last. His son Lewis reigns for 
@ moment, the Laon kingdom dies with him, the Duke of Paris is 
chosen King, and the history of modern France begins. From 
this moment Lotharingia falls away for ever from the Western 
Kingdom, to be held by a Carolingian Duke as a fief of 
Germany. The only question was whether the revolution of 
987 might not be reversed when Charles of Lotharingia had for 
a@ moment recovered the rock of Laon. One would have thought 
it hardly possible to make so interesting a story out of the reign of 
Hugh Capet as M. Mourin hasdone. The interest is in a great 

art of an ecclesiastical kind, and the character of Gerbert, Arch- 
Pishop of Rheims, afterward Pope Silvester the -Second, is well 
drawn, and stands out boldly. .M. Mourin delights in him as a 
-Gallican of the right sort, not disposed to spire up local eccle- 
siastical liberties to either Pope or King. ith Ultramontanism 
M. Mourin has no sympathy, and he is just as vigorous in de- 
mouncing the later Galtieaniem which prostrated the Church at 
the feet of the King. The history goes on only to the death of 
Hugh Capet; Robert, already King, appears only as a secondary 
character in the lifetime of his father. he fact that Robert was 
King is to be noticed. It was through this practice of crowning 
the King’s son in his father’s lifetime that the French Crown 
became more strictly hereditary than any other, ‘Le Roi est 
mort; vive le Roi.” Though one King was dead, there was 
‘already another King ready crowned and anointed. And for more 
than three hundred years there was always a son thus ready to 
succeed ‘his father. No wonder then that the notion of choosing 
any King but a King’s son died out, and that the house which 
came to the Crown by virtue of the strongest assertion of the right 
of free popular election became the very representative of strict 
hereditary succession. 

M. Mourin’s book is, then, one of no common value. The greater 
part of it is aseagly good, and even its aberrations are indi- 
rectly instructive. 


WOOLRYCH’S LIVES OF SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.* 

GREAT portion of this book has no particular connexion with 
the professed subject of it, The authorseems to have kept a 
note-book of anecdotes and quotations which he has worked into 
a series of biographies extending over two centuries. Whatever 
was done or said or written in all this period, or even earlier, is 
found capable of being introduced into the Life of some Serjeant 
who flourished in it. Thus he tells us that Mr., afterwards 
Serjeant, Salkeld married Miss Ryves, who had an estate in 
Dorsetshire, and “ whatever may be the rule now, it was customary 
in the days of Salkeld to offer written proposals to a lady whose 
hand the suitor desired, and the more so if she was of considera- 
tion and estate.” If the author means that it was the custom 
about the year 1700 for a gentleman who wished to marry a lady 
to propose to her in writing, his facts do not support his inference. 
The first of the papers to which he refers proceeded either from 
Miss Ryves or her adviser, and if we are to suppose that this was 
the first mention of the subject it would follow that the lady pro- 
posed marriage to thegentleman. But it is evident from theauthor’s 
statement, and he ought otherwise to know, that the practice at that 
time was the same as the practice now. Pro for a settlement 
are exchanged between the parties or their advisers, and formal 
deeds are prepared after the terms have been agreed upon. There 

was therefore nothing remarkable in the fact of such pro 
‘being exchanged between Mr. Salkeld and Miss Ryves; but never- 
theless the author takes occasion to quote in reference to these pro- 
poeals from Juvenal, Shakspeare, and the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
‘This pact or covenant,” says he, “‘ was well known to the ancients. 
Juvenal tells us of ‘conventum tamen et um et ia.’ 
Conventum would be the marriage articles.” He goes on to say 
that it would be idle to mention instances of modern times, as we 
think it would. But if the practice is familiar to all lawyers, it 
is idle also to throw doubt upon its existence, as he had done a 
‘few lines above. He proceeds to say that “ Shakspeare’s account 
of the pledge between Posthumus and Iachimo concerning the 
chastity of Imogen gives the idea ectly, although the subject 
was different.” Certainly the subject was different, or at least 
we will hope so. It would have been quite as germane to the 
occasion if the author had quoted from Bell’s Life an announce- 
ment of the signing of articles for a prizefight. He proceeds to 
state alter Life “the elegantly ex- 
pressed e wis wnshire is developed,” and he sets 

Sut a lettar of the M f 


marriage, the Polite Letter Writer of the period will suppl 
print in the next edition of his book 
might have used if he had thought 


* Lives of Eminent jeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By H 
William Law. cola, Landon: Wan Allon & 


proper. As-the author is fond of Juvenal, we ma i 
that he has written, not a book, but a farrago libelli. Anothee ea 
has written a Book about Lawyers. This is a book about Serjeant, 
and about everything else. There is, however, a grain of wheat } 
his bushel of chaff. The answer of Mr. Salkeld to the pro. oul. @t 
Miss Ryves is curious, The lady has 2,000/. fortune, w. ich she js 
prepared to settle. He seems to admit that according to ordinary 
rule the gentleman ought to settle thrice as much, or 6,000), . but 
then he is in himself worth at least 2,000/., and therefore 
nay ought to be content with a settlement of 4,c00/, « 
said W. 8. doth humbly conceive himself an equivalent if he he 
of double the value of the young lady’s estate. Three to one jy 
the full proportion in men of no pomee or education, and thers. 
fore he thinks upon allowance in this respect he can’t faj 
strictly be required to be worth above 4,000/.” Mr. Salkeldy 
estimate of himself was accepted, and thus we learn that q 
the year 1700 a barrister, aged thirty, of good birth and liber! 
education, was worth in the matrimonial market 2,000, 
Reports of Serjeant Salkeld form a portion of that vast hea; of 
books among which an English lawyer has to hunt fora decision 
applicable to his case. The proportion of useful to useless matte 
in these and other reports of the same age is probably about the 
same as that of strictly biographical to other matter in the bogk 
before us. If the Lives of Serjeants were to be written, a place fy 
the series was due to Salkeld. But we fail to see any justification 
for an account of all the descendants of the reporter dink to the 

resent time. A grandson of the serjeant married Anne, sister of 

ames Clitherow, who “was always called Colonel Clitheroy 
because he was a colonel in the Middlesex Militia.” The author 
might as well tell us that Salkeld was always called Serjeant 
Salkeld because he was a serjeant. A great-grandson of the gep. 
jeant sold Fifehead, the estate which had come into the family 
with Miss Ryves. He became involved in mining speculati 
which absorbed all his property. The author tells us in a note 
that “he has known cases of this kind.” In the next generation 
came Philip Salkeld, who was killed in blowing up the Cashmer 
Gate of Delhi. Another note tells us that Ackerman published g 
coloured print of this exploit, and gave to a friend of the family of 
Salkeld six copies. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate notion of the unconnected. 
ness of this author's style. He tells us that Serjeant Lens, going 
circuit for one of the judges, tried “a remarkable murderer” at 
Maidstone. The victims were an elderly gentleman and his 
woman servant. “Here, again, the learned judge spoke for two 
hours, summing up an extraordinary tide of evidence.” We do 
not know what a tide of evidence may mean, although we have 
heard of a flux of words, The author seems to think that the 
judge who spoke for two hours was almost as remarkable as the 
murderer who killed two persons. The man was convicted and 
hanged. “Old men should be careful not to sit at a window 
settling accounts with money and notes on the desk which another 
person may observe. Hence this crime and its consequences,” 
After making this original and valuable remark, the author 


~ceeds in the next paragraph to say, “ Nevertheless Serjeant 


was by no means a mere advocate bound by the trammels of law 
and forensic practice.” Although an elderly gentleman sat ats 
window counting his money, and a man murdered him and was 
hanged, nevertheless Serjeant Lens, who tried the case, was nota 
mere advocate. The author seems to think that an advocate ought 
not to be bound by “the trammels of law and forensic practice”; 
but we hope that Serjeant Lens, whatever he may have done at the 
Bar, did respect the rules of law and practice when he sat upon 
the Bench. We are next told that Lens sometimes went to the 
theatre and the Fox Club, and hereupon we doubtfully infer that 
a mere advocate bound by the trammels of law and practice means 
a barrister who never stirs from chambers. Another wonderful 
example of this author's style is found in his Life of Serjeant 
Hawkins, author of Pleas of the Crown, who was one of the counsel 
for Huggins, warder of the Fleet Prison, when he was tried for 
ill-treating prisoners in 1729 “The dark places of the earth, 
saith the Scripture, are full of the habitations of cruelty. 
the truths of the Gospel are not felt, where there is no moml 
virtue, where education is absent, where the T vices pre- 
vail, there is apt to be cruelty.” He then mentions the cases of 
Elizabeth Brownrigg and some other atrocious criminals of the time, 
and adds that the case in which Serjeant Hawkins was engaged was 
different from these. It was a case of cruelty to persons i 
carcerated for debt. The quotation from the Bible is certainly thus 
far applicable, that the Fleet Prison deserved to be classed among 
the dark places of the earth. The chapter which professes to be 
a Life of Serjeant Hawkins is really an account of this trialof 
Huggins, in which Serjeant Hawkins was only concerned 48 
ing one of the counsel who argued a legal question reserved 02 
the trial for the opinion of all the Judges. He was not one of the 
counsel at the trial. There is really nothing to tell about Serjeant 
Hawkins, except that he wrote.a learned book. An account of the 
Fleet Prison, Rigepien with a quotation from the Bible, and 
ending with the inevitable reference to Pickwick, may or may not 
be interesting, according to taste, but it is certainly out of place 
in a Life of Serjeant Hawkins. q : 
The author of this book, who is a serjeant, may, if he 
leases, urge this excuse, that some of the serjeants who 
ived before him talked no more wisely than he writes 
sttleton, and “thought it one composi 
had ever read.” We cannot help suspecting that somebody must 


ment Scott is prepared to make on his marriage with Miss Car- 
penter. We may suggest that if the author would refer to the 
reports of Vesey, Jun., he would find the same idea developed 
amore or less elegantly in many cases in the Court of Chancery. 
If the author desires to find a precedent for a written offer of 
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chaffed Serjeant W; Even an English lawyer is 
ad, mdeed, it would better deserve to be called a chaos. But 
fancy Pope reading and admiring it ! Serjeant Wynne, however, 
not only “caught up this bright idea,” but added a little extra 
briflianey to it by expressing his own belief that Pope would have 
been as a lawyer as he was a poet “if he had sacrificed 
to Westminster Hall as he did to Parnassus.” We desire to ex- 
ress our opinion that Serjeant Woolrych is excellently qualified 
Pete the Life of Serjeant Wynne. He evidently enjoys col- 
jecting very small sayings of not very great men, and if he only 
jands the jokes of living as he does those of the dead 
eants, he must be good company at the table of his Inn, He 
us that Serjeant Davy was employed to defend some swindlers, 
and “his opening was sufficiently humorous.” The serjeant said 
that he would not have become counsel for such a set of rogues if 
he had not been appointed by the Court. We venture to assure 
Serjeant Woolryc that if he were to try he would find himself 
able to say something quite as humorous as this himself, and per- 
haps his sayi g might be recorded in another series of Lives of 
nent Serjeants, to be published after the lapse of a hundred 
ears. He has picked up two or three stray jokes, and not know- 
4 of any owner for them, he ascribes them to Serjeant Davy, 
a being quite in his humour,” and so puts them into his boo 
Other jokes are ascribed to this serjeant on authority. When Lord 
Mansfield proposed to open his court on Good Lae yb Davy told 
him that he would be the first judge that had done it since 
Pontins Pilate. This is a good, but not a new, story. All the 
well-known anecdotes of lawyers of the last century have been 
cdllected by this author from familiar books, so that people who 
care for this kind of reading will have read all that is of any value 
in these volumes several times before. There is the story of 
Serjeant Hill, who went to chambers on the morning appointed 
for his wedding, became immersed in business, and had forgotten 
the ent, when he was reminded of it by an urgent mes- 
from the intended bride. We should not, however, complain 
that the work is a mere compilation if it were skilfully com- 
piled. But anecdotes are thrown together in the most careless 
way, Serjeant Williams, the annotator of Saunders’s Reports, re- 
niembered something asa child. “It is curious to reflect upon 
the early memories of children.” It is curious but scarcely at 
this moment seasonable. “ It would be an interesting and perhaps 
not useless amusement to collect them.” It would be quite as 
interesting to do this as to write the Lives of Serjeants, and not 
more useless, but it would not be the same thing. However, the 
author proceeds to introduce a childish recollection of Dr. Johnson, 
and another of Countess Brownlow, into the Life of Serjeant 
Williams; and it is undeniably true that all these three persons 
were children once. He often quotes anecdotes from Miss Hawkins, 
who seems to have written memoirs in the last century, and on one 
occasion he refers apparently to her as “Henry Hawkins.” We 
cannot help suspecting that he has confounded the lady who 
collected jokes in Westminster Hall with an eminent barrister 
who now makes jokes in the same locality. 

We do not of course deny that some parts of these volumes 
are amusing. Here is a Northern Circuit junior’s song which is 
preserved in the handwriting of Serjeant Heywood :— 

We are a set of jolly dogs 

That figure at Assizes, 

But none for ers us does take, 

At least no one wise is. JOLS 
But the great bulk of them is an example of the heaviest kind of 
bookmaking. The author had found great difliculty in gaining 
any information as to Serjeant Onslow. If he has little to tell he 
need not, we think, be long in telling it. But we are not to be let 
off thus easily. It occurs to the author that little was known of 
Dryden's habits, and thus he finds a parallel between a lawyer of 
one age and a poet of another, and proceeds to tell us, a 
of Onslow, that Dryden used to sit in a particular chair in Serle’s 
Coffee House in Lincoln’s Inn. This is really beyond all patience. 
We do not ourselves object to serjeants, but if their lives are to be 
written in this style we shall be tempted to join the ery which 
has been raised for their suppression. The author says in his Life 
of Serjeant Onslow that at the risk of being dull he has observed 
continuity. We are sorry to observe that in his other Lives he is 
seldom continuous and almost. always dull. The book is dedicated 
by permission to the late Earl of Derby, who, felix opportunitate 
mortis, seems to have happily died just in time to escape reading 
it, We are told in Scripture that good men after death rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them. It is a further 
element of beatitude that they leave their friends’ works behind 


ROBINSON'S WILD GARDEN.* 
iy is ee not to admire the importunity with which 
Mr. Robinson reiterates his appeal to the British horticultural 
public to exhibit a more catholic spirit than that evinced in the 
revailing fashion, and to give up estimating the degrees of per- 
in a garden by the costli and rarity of the subjects 
cultivated therein, We compass sea and land to get the pick of 


* The Wild Garden; or, Our Groves and Shrubberies made Beautiful 
the Naturalization of Hardy Exotie Plants : with a Chapter on the Condes 
{ose Wild Flowers, By W. Robinson, Author of “ Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens.” London: John Murray, 1870. 


ical plants for our conservatories, We amass 


pelargoniums, 
ver heliotropes for bedding out in our flower-beds; but it is 
seemingly beyond the powers of persuasion even of an enthusiastic: 


and interesting writer like Mr. inson te induce his country~ 
men to cast a loving eye on the wildings of nature that bloom 
around our rides and drives, and that might with advantage be 
domesticated in our shrubberies; or, as an advance on that first. 
step in the direction of sweet simplicity, to introduce to them 
sume of the many kindred plants of Alpine and Northern regions 
which, if naturalized in our climate, would form a charming 
addition to the flowrets that do us eye-service. That “bed- 
ding-out” is well enough in its way, however costly and 
recurrent the process of producing and preserving myriads of 
exotics for annual summer decoration, ubbody pretends to gain- 
say; what strikes the reflecting mind with: wonder, and myites 
a curl of the lip in the visage of the sarcastic man, is that beauty 
ready to the hand is passed over, and that health and fresh~ 
ness of vegetation are postponed to the novel charms of delicate, 
strangers, on much the same principle that makes us visit foreign. 
lands without having made acquaintance with our own. Nor is, 
this really a result of enlanged knowledge and sympathies, but: 
quite the reverse. As Mr. Robinson casually mentions, “Behind: 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s fine house at Chatsworth there is a little 
private garden, and the shrub that encloses this exhibits an. 
abundance of the ‘willow herb’ (Epilobium Angustifolium),: 
planted there by Paxton, who, though he enjoyed the noblest tro- 
[we plants near at hand in the great conservatory and Victoria 
gia house, was yet keenly aliwe to the charms of this fine native 
plant.” So, og we that Linnwus singled out for his 
favourite, in the floral world which he knew so well and widely, 
the distinct and simply pretty little Linnea Borealis, a plant not. 
hard to come by, and for growing which with success three ways. 
are given in detail in pp. et And another instance that, in 
the eyes of those who have widest experience of the floras of all 
regions, familiarity does not breed contempt of our home flowers of 
the field and shrubbery, may be cited from Mr. Wallace, the 
traveller and naturalist, who avers that “during twelve years. 
spent amidst the grandest tropical vegetation he has seen nothing, 
comparable to the effect produced on our landscapes by gorse, 
broom, heather, wild hawthorn, and butterciips.” 

The object. of Mr. Robinson’s present work is, however, not. 
simply to preach a crusade against the monopoly of our public and 
eo garden-grounds by rare and costly exotics—a monopoly 
ikely to be rampant when millionaires of having fifteen 
gardeners who never touch a spade—but to give practical advice 
where and how to find space for the claims of our native flora and 
its hardier Alpine kindred, in gardens of real taste. And whilst 
the second part of the volume gives a methodical list of hardy 
exotics for naturalization, arranged in families with every par- 
ticular of growth, colour, time of bloom, favourite habitat, and 
mode of propagation, and the third consists of selected lists for 
naturalization in various positions—e.g., under imen trees op 
lawns, on bare and close- , on hedge-mounds and in 
bushy places, as fringes to cascades, or as clothing for rock and ruin iz 
the fourth part, entitled the “ Garden of British Wild Flowers, 
goes € preromy through the lists of the floral tenants of the soil 
which are to range side by side with their foreign cousins, But 
one paths thought in the whole of the Wild Garden is the 
novelty in the locus in quo. In the old botanic gardens, in. 
the herbaceous beds which modern fashion has not quite expelled 
with its summary fork, Mr. Robinson would still find a place for 
many of his flower clients. But he is with an idea that 
their proper, characteristic, and chosen field is the wild and semi- 
wild parts of the shrubbery or drive, the old-fashioned wilderness. 
that is rarely if ever subjected to the scythe, the dear old nooks 
and corners where nullo cultu, so to speak, the mallows “ look 
for the growing of another year.” Taking his cue from nature’s 
gardens in every wood and copse, he proposes to coax the wealth 
of wildflower that is in them into the incts of lawn and 
shrubbery, and to ope it by the Alpine additions before 
referred to. He’ will locate them where they will do best and 
look best, last longest, and yield the most delight to the general 
eye, and the most food for a and observation to the naturalist 
and acclimatist. Thus he would colonize some rough semi-wild 
garden slope with the Nepalese and Southern Europe esp 
in company with honeysuckles, wild-roses, and other British an 
foreign creepers. In woodland and shrubbery walks he would 
arrange that we should be not mass by the two 
indigenous forget-me-nots with which. most peop are familiar, 
but Sy the deep blue Omphalodes verna, and the tall and pen- 
dulous-flowered Caucasian comfrey, the blue of which is kept from 
undue predominance by the white of the Oriental, and the deep 
crimson of the Bohemian, congeners. For i ing bulbs 
| too he would claim unmown spots, where blue Apennine anemon 
snowdrops, crocuses, scillas, grape wood anemones, 
spring violets and winter aconites, should, after careful planting, 
annually present a rarer sight to poet or artist than could be com- 

“by man and his muddlings with the earth, and. his exceed- 
ing weakness for tracing wall-paper ares y (p.2 
ranunculi, and globe-flowers (‘‘ the lucken ans the bog’ 
commemorated in the “Gentle Shepherd”) would find their part 
in Mr. Robinson’s arrangement—a foreign penpef often claiming 
the first place, but not seldom a double variety of some indigenous. 
plant, such as the marsh marigold, being preferred. For the 
delphinium, or “larkspur” tribe, our author has a high apprecia- 


tion, and suggests as their peculiar excellence their strong, tall 
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habit, which enables them to parade their diverse shades of blue 
even in the midst of 6 hay and of vigorous weeds. 
Those who have read Mr. Ro ’3 Alpine Flowers will recollect 
his vigorous onslaught against “ digging over” borders and shrub- 
beds. In his revolutionary programme all the trouble is to 
centre in the first planting; there must be no after manuring or 
igging, no laying dowrz and taking up, but a planned system of 
things as ae are to be for a half-score of years, a graduation of 


evergreen and dwarf subjects in the rear, with margin of green or 

variegated cushioning to the fore. A little weeding, thinning, 

Foal uaa is all the outlay of labour to be expended after 
e 


“ Very pretty and simple,” we hear our readers exclaim- 
ing; “ but what will the say?” There isthe rub indeed, 
and it would not surprise us to hear that they discover an increase 
of trouble and labour in Mr. Robinson’s nature-suggested system, 
seeing that it will call for play of mind and thought, and demand 
the exercise of real taste. far as our experience goes, most 
of them undervalue book-knowledge, which is not indeed every- 
thing, but which is eminently helpful when a practical man like 
our author devotes the gift of clearness and arrangement that is 
in him to making the way — for the very novice. But nothing 
can be plainer than our author’s arrangement of Parts II. and IIL, 
in connexion with each other, with a view to eners possessing 
an ample list of hardy exotics to naturalize, and from that list being 
able to tell off choice and picked selections for every variety of 
soil and every configuration of ground. Hints how to get a stock 
to start with from old co arden borders, from forming 
nursery beds in a by-place, from division and cuttings, and from 
diligent study of spring catalogues and seed-lists, preface the 
“ selections for naturalization,” which are best planted in spring, 
and as to which it is the soundest wisdom to suit your plants 
to your soil rather than vice versd. One of the lists to which 
the author has prefixed a few illustrative observations is that 
“of plants to be naturalized under imen trees on lawns.” 
As regards these, he advises dotting down spring flowers here and 
there at the utmost points of the lower branches of conifers and 
a whilst under deciduous trees he would place flowers 
which mature their foliage and go to rest early in the year, and 
which in such a situation would find light and sun in spring, with a 
cool canopy in summer. For example, the winter aconite may send 
a spreading little colony to find shelter under a weeping mountain 
elm; the Apennine anemone, the snowflake, the triteleia, may 
each plant a busy, bright, ever increasing family under other 
trees ; and so—or, if it please the eye better, by the blending of 
subjects of diverse colour, or of tall subjects with dwarf—the 

ring garden may be rendered unspeakably attractive. Among 

e most interesting selections for naturalization are those which 
enumerate “ ornamental ” and “ aquatic plants,” for it is 
impossible to gauge the added beauty of which our lawns and 
lake-margins are susceptible through a little taste and experience 
in the use of these; but we are more bound to notice, what looks 
like a silent concession to prejudice, the list for naturalization in 
lawns that are frequently mown (p. 153). It is necessarily 
limited to plants that grow and flower very early, and in such cir- 
cumscribed fashion of tuft or foliage as will not injure the turf. 
Even so, however, grass-cutting and rolling must be left later than 
usual, and the plan is not the best, but a dernier ressort where 
the gardener is more or less master. Among this list fi 
Galanthus ig catus and nivalis, Leucojum vernum (snowflake), 
Scilla bifolia and sibirica, Anemone blanda, Narcissus minor, 
crocus in variety, and one or two otherintroduced plants. Another 
list meets the case of dotting over grass seldom or late mown. 
But the cream of Mr. Robinson’s book is in his last chapter, which 
shows us the floral wealth which would still be ours were our 
insular prejudices to bar us from foreign intercourse and imports, 
or were we reduced to so poor a condition as to have to fall back 
on our indigenous supplies. It is a dioramic view of our “ wild- 
ings of nature ” such as are suitable for domestication in our gardens, 
and such as very few persons are sufficiently alive to, except the 
botanists, who only know them to dry them and press them. Out 
of peed grees our author, a hardy garden of British plants might 
be formed which to refined taste might be perfectly charming, and 
which with a little care might embrace not only the commoner 
wildflowers but the delicate and touchy native orchids. 

Stamped with their insect imagery, . 
Gnat dy, and butterfly, and bee.” 
These Mr. Robinson has domesticated with 


J success by 
gentle removal from their wild haunts, and 


F tm, effectual re- 
a their new abodes, which, it should be added, need a 
ittle adaptation of soil to the conditions of the orchid’s origin 
(see p. 229). But, short of such crowning successes, it is no 
small thing to stud the semi-wild nooks and walks of our home 
range with less coy flowers of the field—the wood and pasque 
anemones, the harebells, the vernal and marsh gentians, the catch- 
fly and dianthus of the pink tribe, the rest-harrow and yellow- 
sickle medick, the dwarf bird’sfoot trefoil, and two kinds of vetch, 
the rarer lilies and poppies. In truth we may be only recurring to 
an old idea in thus doing. A ing to Messrs. Trimen and 
Dyer’s very able and exhaustive Flora of Middlesex, the “ pheasant’s 
eye” (Adonis autumnalis) was at one time a favourite garden 
annual, cried in the streets under the name of “Red Morocco,” 


and the same writers seem to regard the Delphinium consolida, or 
larkspur, and the Aconitum gre (monkshood), as not truly 
wild, but of garden origin. latter is as well kept out of 


shrubberies or flower-beds near which children play, though we 
scarcely think that the childish attraction towards it arises out of 
any so definite theory of resemblance as that of its “ nectaria 
and side petals to a chariot drawn by doves.” This is, how, 
stated by Miss Pratt, in her larger Flowering Plants, $c. Pe? 
bably there are many others of the flowers now growing wild 
in time past been old-fashioned garden, 
and in their case, at any rate, it will be found that histo : 
itself. 
Mr. Robinson’s wild-flower chapter will be found to contain’ 
hints for the domestication and utilization of nature’s floral riches 
in divers ways. For the formation of the most agreeable of 
bowers he would have us wed to the oak, or to any sufficient 
trunk or frame, the Clematis vitalba, or “traveller’s joy,” the 
sole indigenous representative of the “bush ropes” of tropical 
woods. All that is needed is to push its thick festoons a little 
apart; and, as he elsewhere shows, our common hop (Humulug 
lupulus) will answer a like purpose. On the materials for g 
fernery ready to our hands he does not waste words, because 
fashion has set so distinctly in that direction that it is supere 
tory to repeat the information of a score of manuals. But he has g 
word for their curious allies or doubles, the equisetums, one of 
which (telmateia), in rich soils and shady spots, will grow to four 
feet high, and another (E.sylvaticum) to two feet ; these he would 
introduce, for comparison and contrast, in every spot set apart 
for fern-growing. ides these he has a whole list of fine indi. 
enous water-plants, of diverse size, colour, and beauty, to embel- 
sh our pond-banks, lake-margins, and water-surfaces, and for 
striking effect on the lawn and on the greensward he shows what 
material we possess in the rather large native grass family. “ Sonie 
of these grasses, now seen in a garden, are worthy of being grown 
for dinner-table decorations, to which they would add as much’ 
grace as any costly exotics” (p. 236). 4 
Enough has perhaps been said to recommend this healthy and. 
well-directed book. We must not, however, omit one prime use of, 
it. It will sharpen the eyes of dwellers in the country for the wild! 
flora that adds a charm to their walks and rides. It will tend, 
to increase the number of intelligent conservators of our wi 
plants. No one who has perused Mr. Robinson’s book attentively: 
will be found encouraging rude collectors, by a prize-system, to 
uproot and exterminate the rarest wildflowers from, it may be, 
their only habitats. “The system,” he remarks in p. 205, a propos 
of the practice of the Brighton Horticultural Society, “is bad, 
root and branch.” We are inclined to discriminate, and to say, 
“root especially.” It would be well if all country folks, gen 
and simple, were to inform themselves by such books as that 
before us what wildflowers are rare and what abundant; and, 
with reference to gentle handling of both kinds, to bear in mi 
the appeal of Lyte, a sweet minor poet and hymnist :— 
Oh spare this flower! thou know’st not what 
Thy undiscerning hand would tear, 
A thousand charms thou notest not 
Lie treasured there, 
Not Solomon in all his state 
Was clad like nature’s simplest child : 
Nor could the world combined create 
flowret wild. 


LIFE OF EDWARD WRIGHT.* 


of religious heroes have frequently to record 
the remarkable phenomenon described as a conversion. 
Whatever may be the view we take of the real significance of 
the spiritual crisis which has transformed the characters of so 
many eminent men, it must be admitted that the history of such 
events is well worth studying. The narrator is generally too much 
pledged to a belief in the authenticity and importance of the 
change to obtain our complete confidence; but taking the lowest 
possible ground, and eal every deduction both from the 
accuracy of the witnesses and from the sincerity of the subjects, 
there still remains a certain substratum of solid fact which 
possesses a curious interest. The story of Ned Wright, the “con- 
verted prizefighter,” who is the hero of the pete yon. Mage us, is 
certainly as little attractive as such a story can be. There is 
nothing picturesque or — about him. He was a London 
rough of the worst kind before his conversion, and since his con- 
version he has been a noisy street-preacher. The religious type of 
which he is a specimen is of the kind most offensive to men of 
taste. The book devoted to setting forth his history, though not 
so fulsome as the ordinary tract, certainly fails to give us much 
confidence in the impartiality of the historian. The very fact of 
any one writing an elaborate eulogy on Mr. Wright whilst he is still 
a young man rather sets us against him, and strikes us, to say the 
least, as injudicious. We feel pretty confident, in short, in open- 
ing the book, that we shall have the extravagances and follies 
which too often accompany a conversion set forth with the least 
ossible admixture of beautiful or elevating sentiment. We shall 
ave oe done to disgust us that can be done by wy ont 
mising vulgarity in matters of religion. We do not say that these 
expectations will be quite fulfilled, or altogether disappointed, on 
further examination; but, on the whole, whatever may be said 
against Ned Wright from an esthetic point of view, his 
history is significant enough in some respects, and moreover 18 


* Incidents in the Life of Edward Wright. By Edward Leach. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1870. 
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* translation into terms of London life of a history 
Cee different surroundings may be infinitely more impressive. 
Tt is sometimes worth while to remark how a story impresses us 
when we substitute for the graceful figures 
rough, vulgar commonplace of our ordinary =i 

We will therefore mention very shortly the principal events of 
Mr. Wright's history. He was one of many thousand human 

og to be seen every day in London streets, who occupy a kind 
of ambiguous position on the outskirts of society, not ow pro- 
fessional thieves nor paupers nor respectable labourers, hen he 
his best, he was picking up a living as a waterman. When 
he was at his worst, he was one of a gang of burglars. He was 
fl in the navy; he deserted from the army; he was in 
Sopp cen prisons; once he was engaged in a regular prize- 
fight; his most respectable performance was sre Pood Doggett’s 
coat and badge, which he nearly won; but most of his occupations 
had a more or jess direct tendency to the gallows. Of course he 
had a wife, and amused himself by knocking her about when he 
was drunk or out of temper; and, in short, he pursued a mode of 
Jife which is far too common to excite any notice. One day, in 
order to keep out of mischief, he spent the evening previous to a 

ize-fight in listening to a working-man preacher at Astley’s 
Phen. What happened to him there is related, on his own 
authority, in a narrative which bears unpleasantly distinct marks 
of haying been frequently used in sermons to popular audi- 
ences. "Shortly told, it is as follows. The preacher, after much 
eloquence about hell and the day of judgment, asked six 
times in a loud voice, “ Young man, where will you spend 
eternity?” This climax so affected Ned Wright that he 
“sywooned.” In his swoon he saw a vision, in which he was 
standing at a very awful bar. He felt his position to be “ten 
thousand times worse than being tried at the Old Bailey.” We 
need not describe how the devil tempted him to curse God, and 
another voice whispered to him to trust in Jesus, and how he 
finally heard a verdict of acquittal pronounced in the most awful 
Janguage. Mr. Wright came to himself in a few seconds, and 
from that moment has been a changed man. His biographer is 
charmed with the “ simple faith” which enabled him to believe 
that his sins were a forgiven, and his salvation accom- 
plished. The profane will perhaps find room for cavil in the 
amazing rapidity with which a drunken prizefighter is transformed 
—not merely into a “consistent Christian”—but into a preacher 
of the Gospel. Some severe spiritual struggles would have con- 
yinced us more thoroughly of the real depth of the change; and 
some preliminary training might not have been quite out of place 
before the rowdy became a missionary. However, Ned Wright, 
immediately after his conversion, took up the mode of life which 
he still pursues; and our readers will probably remember to have 
seen in the pi, ae accounts of the influence he produces upon 
thieves by a combination of soup and sermons. 

The general nature of his eloquence may easily be imaginea. Of 
his physical powers we may form some estimate from the anecdote 
that he once roared so loud in the streets of Glasgow that his two 
companions, both of them street-preachers, were fairly alarmed and 
took to their heels. Wright ran after them, and, having caught 
them up, converted the scene into an allegory about Christ coming 
to seek the lost. The biographer thinks it necessary to apologize 
occasionally for rhetoric of this kind, which, as he observes, 
“would not bear the test of legitimate criticism.” Thus, for 
example, one telling passes in his addresses appears to be a 
comparison between his own feelings when he was being 
flogged on board ship, and a cup of water was brought to him, 
and those which we may conceive to have been endured ina 
very different scourging. This “ effective contrast,” we are 
assured, is made in “ a most reverent spirit.”’ If it is desirable 
that Mr. Wright should be a preacher, and if his religious fervour 
supersedes the necessity of education, we must of course be 
content with what we can get; and it is fair to remember that his 
audience are not likely to be troubled with refined scruples as to 
the delicacies of language. We of course hear a good deal of 
the effect produced upon the most hardened sinners, and various 
letters are published which generally show this peculiarity, that 
while the previous wickedness of the converts is described with 
great animation, the conclusion consists of a few conventional 
phrases, reminding us rather unpleasantly of Mr. Uriah Heep 


of loftier history the 
life. 


in prison. When an soca’ scamp, after telling us in 
e 


great detail how he cheated the police on many occasions, winds 
up abruptly with the remark, “ I trust now that all my sins are 
washed away with the blood of Jesus Christ, whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin,” we do not quite like the glib facility of 
his statement. However, we have no reason to doubt that many 
of Mr. Wright’s converts are the better for their change. They 
have given up their wicked ways, and gained an increase of 
temporal ectability, which is mixed up rather oddly with 
their spiri improvement, We are told, for example, of “a 
wretched sot” who was ed to “abstain from the sin 
which did so easily beset him,” and who has been enabled to “ let 
his light shine as a consistent Christian.” It is added, “ further- 
more, he is no longer a mere labourer, but a respectable con- 
tractor in the building trade.” Of another convert we are trium- 
hantly told that “he is one of the trusted travellers for a large 
1ouse of business in the City, and an earnest, consistent 
Christian.” It is doubtless a good thing to induce thieves and 
Sots to become not only consistent Christians, but trusted 
bagmen and contractors in the building trade; and we must 
not too severely criticize the want of taste which gives rather 


& queer turn to the sentence. Ned Wie himself gave up 
drinking, and even smokin rea ye argued that many good an 
pious men were great smokers, reform in this respect is con= 
nected with another noteworthy peculiarity. After much per-: 
plexity he resolved one evening that he would have a smoke if 
there was a tobacco-shop open between the place at which he 
then was and his own house. If there were none he should take 
it as an intimation of the Divine will that he should leave off 
smoking. In a spirit which reminds us of a well-known anecdote 
in Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” he walked home through the streets 
where there were the most shops to be found. All of them, how- 
ever, being shut, he made an additional détour through the New 
Cut, and there at last he found a pipe, and sat down in his en 
to smoke it. His wife hereupon iy dd “that God would cause 
the pipe to turn his stomach, that he might be disgusted with it.” 
Poor Ned, who had not smoked for a month, did in fact feel in- 
clined to vomit, and took the sickness as an answer to the prayer. 
More singular things are told to illustrate his constant reliance on 
sige wo superintendence. Thus, for example, he had a pecu- 
iar affection for a long topcoat of seenl-thardog! appearance. One 
day it was torn, and his wife could not mend it satisfaetorily. 
They therefore both knelt down and prayed for a new topcoat. 
Next morning the post brought an anonymous letter in these 
terms :— Dear Ned, if you will take the enclosed note to Messrs. 
N—— they will show you an assortment of overcoats, Please 
fit yourself with one and return thanks to God for it.” In spite 
of Ned’s opinion that this was a hoax or “a trick of Satan’s,” his 
wife ary wean him that “the hand of God was in the matter,” 
and Ned found the shopkeeper ready for him. A still ter 
triumph is afterwards related. A certain woman wrote him a 
letter saying that she had been a Roman Catholic. “But,” she 
added, “I was under the conviction of sin for 2 years, and about 
2 years ago I was afflicted with apperplexy, and several times I 
went to the Oritary at Brompton to ee by the Holy relic that 
is 40 sag This mysterious object, whose nature we are unable 
to explain by any conjectural emendation, did her no good; nor, 
as we are assured, could twelve priests, who gathered together for 
the purpose, work the desired miracle. Ned Wright, however, 
prayed with her, that God might “show that He alone can forgive 
sins or cure fits,” and that “He would take away this troublesome 
complaint, and so prove to her mother that Romanism was a delu- 
sion.” Since then, we are told, the woman’s outward circum- 
a have “somewhat improved,” and she has had no return of 
er fits. 

We will not go further ; and the specimens already quoted will 
tan indicate sufficiently to our readers what is the nature of 
the . Various questions might arise from it. We might 
inquire how much of the zeal is genuine and how much is affec- 
tation or imposition ; we might ask whether the class of thieves 
and prizefighters to whom Ned Wright conceives himself to have 
a mission are really more accessible to oratory of a coarse and 
highly flavoured kind than to the eloquence of more cultivated 
men; we might inquire whether means might not be devised for 
utilizing in the service of a more intelligent creed the force which 
seems to run to waste through such rough channels as these inde- 
pendent and irregular volunteers; and we might that on 
the whole the presentation of Christian truths in such distorted 
shapes may do more good than harm, and we might ask whether 
the few people who are led to give up drinking and me con- 
sistent Christians and ble contractors in the building trade 
are not outnumbered by those who are disgusted by a superstitious 
fanaticism. Without sere hoy any such discussions, it is suffi- 
cient to suggest that after all Ned Wright is a phenomenon deserv- 
ing of some study in his way by those who would ask how the 
reached by doctrines which, in ordi es i 
often fly oie their heads, 


SQUIER’S HONDURAS.* 

ie is only perhaps in some vague connexion with rosewood or 
mahogany that Honduras can with oo 8 gmat be said to 
ss much interest for the ordinary British public. Neither the 
tory, resources, nor capacities, nor we may add the mere geo- 
graphical position, of that State take, we fear, any more definite 
shape in the minds cones of good average information than that 
assigned by Mr. Cobden to the settlement of Chicago. But the 
irresistible tide of p: now bids fair to bring this little knowa 
and apparently insignificant colony into a prominence of a wholly 
exceptional kind, in a political no less than a commercial or geo- 
graphical point of view. A glance at the map will suffice to 
suggest the importance which is likely ere long to be attached to 
a spot possessing so many physical advantages. The growing 

urgency of the great inter-oceanic communication has long 
for some breach in the narrow barrier which so jealously and 
obstinately beats back on either side the commingling streams of 
Eastern and Western traffic. It could scarcely be that a single route 
would satisfy the exigencies of the vast and expanding communities 
both north and south of the dividing isthmus, nor was the rivalry 
of adjacent States likely to fail in the assertion of the claims of any 
individual member of the seaboard series of settlements. All hope 
of the American continent boasting a water communication rival- 
ling that of Suez seems, indeed, to be finally extinguished, so far 


* Honduras: Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical, E. G. 
M.A., F.S.A. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 
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as the Darien route is concerned, by the results of the late official | 


tion. The idea of a tunnel to which that of Mont Cenis 


would be a trifle, and which at best, being solely available for 


vessels of limited capacity and without masts, would necessitate 
the double process of unlading and relading in the case of sea- 
borne freights, may be dismissed from calculation. It is just 
conceivable that a more hopeful prospect may be opened by the 


expedition which we learn to be at this moment starting for the sur- | 


vey of the line by Tehuantepec. Far more promising, to our mind, 


is the somewhat longer route by the Nicaragua lakes. The more | 
immediate and practical scheme which as yet presents itself is the © 
development of such lines as the natural configuration of the isthmus _ 


opens to communication by railway. The success of the Aspinwall 
and Panama line could not fail to stimulate the enterprise and 
bring into relief the capacities of the sister States of 
and Ni a. And now a formidable competitor with the route 
of San Juan del Norte wiil ere long be whirling its complement of 
ee and goods from Port Cortez on the north to the Bay of 
onseca, due south. The superior claims of the latter scheme 
are ably set forth in the little work in which are reproduced the 
chapters on Honduras contained in Mr. Squier’s standard book 
the States of Central America, Issued under the authority of his 
Excellency Don Carlos Gutierrez, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Honduras at the Court of 
Great Britain, this volume has had the benefit of revision and 
augmentation at the hands of the author himself, who enjoyed 
exceptional facilities for its compilation from having for years repre- 
sented the United States in the Central American Republics, as 
well as having more recently acted as Commissioner in Peru. ; 

It was at a point which he called Punta de Casinas, now 
Cabo de Honduras, that Columbus first planted his foot on the 
American continent, August 14, 1502. Less than twenty years 
later Hernando Cortez undertook his famed hazardous march 
from Mexico to the same point, where he founded the city, now 
the port, of Truxillo. A series of daring captains like Alvarado, 
Cristoval de Olid, and Cordova distinguished themselves in the 
exploration of the country and its annexation to the Spanish 
Crown. Si y years before Jamestown was founded in > 
and a hundred years before Hudson entered the Bay of New York, 
Honduras had its large and flourishing cities. Subsequently the 
Audiencia of the Confines was transferred from this province to 
Guatemala, of which kingdom or Captain-Generalcy Honduras 
thenceforward formed a part, together with the provinces or 
Intendencias of San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Throwing 
off their allegiance to Spain in 1821, these States united in a confe- 
deracy called the Republic of Central America. This union, in con- 
sequence of internal troubles, became practically dissolved in 1839, 
since which the several States have asserted and exercised their 
original sovereign powers as distinct republics. The cession to 
Honduras of the large island of Roatan, with its dependencies Gua- 
naja or Bonacca, Utilla, Helena, Barbaretta, and Morat, known under 
the common denomination of the Bay Islands, while ridding the 
British Government of that standing nuisance and risk to our 
diplomacy, the Mosquito question, has added solidity and com- 
pleteness to this inter-oceanic State. Its natural gifts in climate, 
soil, and landscape—unsurpassed, Mr. Squier enthusiastically de- 
clares, anywhere upon earth—its rivers, lakes, and forests, its 
wealth in minerals, in copper, coal, gold, and especially in silver, 
ya to Honduras a future of unbounded prosperity and material 

evelopment. 

It is, however, as a highway for the nations of either hemi- 
— that the interests of the world at large find a centre in 

duras. From the day when Vasco Nunez de Balboa, in Sep- 
tember, 1513, crossing the narrow neck of Darien, rushed, sword 
inh into the waters of the South Sea, and claimed its almost 
limitless shores for the Crown of Castile and Leon, it became a 
leading object of European ambition to discover a short and easy 
P e from sea to sea. Mr. Squier briefly traces the successive steps 
towards this important enterprise, beginning with the injunction 
of Charles V. to Cortez in 1523, to seek diligently “el secreto del 
estrecho,” which would shorten, it was believed, by two-thirds the 
voyage from Cadiz to the “land of spices” and to far Cathay. 
Geographical research, however, was not long in demonstrating 
the fact that to this “ short and easy e”’ the American con- 
tinent presents an impracticable barrier. en began the series 
of daring operations which from that time to this have had for 
their object the Titanic enterprise of cutting through this barrier 
ning an artificial water communication between the two 

seas, “Could we expose to light,” Mr. Squier remarks, “the 
treasures of the Spanish archives, we should find abundant 
evidence that not a single point which modern research has in- 
dicated as affording facilities for imter-oceanic communication had 
the observation of the intelligent native explorers who 

were stimulated to this service by the enthusiasm of their age and 
the ises held out by the Government.” Certain it is that, 
within thirty years after the discovery, all the great-lines of transit 
which.are now known and recognised had been very carefully traced 
and their capabilities very accurately pointed out. “It is true,” 
wrote Gomara, “that mountains obstruct these passages, but if 
there be mountains there be also hands. Let but the resolve be 
formed to make the pussage, and it can be made.” Not all the 
wealth and power of the Kings of Spain availed, however, in 
this battle with nature. Still the gulleons from the Philippines 
and those laden with the treasures of Peru, which shrank from 
the perilous roundabout voyage by the Straits of Magellan, con- 
centrated at Panama or Acapulco; whence their precious freights 


osta Rica | 


were transported overland to the Atlantic seaboard, 
shipped for Spain. The deadly climate of the Panama 
with its deficiency in safe and convenient ports, drew attention 
once more to the line across Honduras. Wasson memorials 
addressed to the Court of Spain are reproduced by Mr. Squier in 
favour of the line by Cuballos (Cortez) and Fonseca. But the fall 
of Spain ensued before enough could be done to overcome the 
hostile efforts of rival routes, added to the physical and financial 
| difficulties of the task. It was by Mr. Squier himself in the year 
1850 that the long slumbering project was revived. During hig 
official residence at La Union the strong winds which swept the 
bay struck him as unmistakeable proofs of a break somewhere to. 
wards the north in the great mountain chain of the Cordillera, 
Ascending the voleano of Conchagua his glass showed him the 
mountains of Honduras completely interrupted in that direction, 
| Unaware at the time of the earlier explorations of the 8 aniards, 

he set himself to work out practically the problem of & route 
| by eoage across this portion of the isthmus. Supported by 
| the late Hon. Robert Walker, then Secretary to the Treasury of 
| the United States, and aided by a Government corps of ‘sur. 
veyors, Mr. Squier was able to lay the foundation for a feasible 
and favourable project of railway passing through the very heart of 
Honduras and close to its capital city. A liberal charter wag 

anted by the local Government to him jointly with a body of 

ommissioners, under which an organization was effected in New 
York. No progress, however, attended the enterprise until it wag 
forced by the energy of the promoter upon the attention of European 
capitalists. At length a mixed English, French, and American 
Company was formed, under whose auspices and energetic manage- 
ment the work has been so successfully pushed on that we are 
encouraged to look forward to the opening of the line throughout 
for tratlic by the end of the year 1872. 

Whether in respect to the saving of time, which, as Mr. Squier 
urges, is of more real importance than that of distance, or to the rela- 
tive superiority of ports, the advantage is shown by him to rest with 
the Honduras Tine over all actual or even possible rivals, His argu- 
ments are strengthened by the Reports of Admiral Fitzroy, as well 
as by those of Captain W. N. Jeffers, U.S.N., Captain De Lepelin 
of the French marine, and other authorities. Though the distance 
from sea to sea is 200 miles, against 50 by the Panama route, 123 
by that projected through Costa Rica, and 180 across Tehuantepec, 
the total saving upon the entire journey by sea and rail is caleu- 
lated to be considerable in every case. The distances laid down 
by Mr. Squier from Liverpool to San Francisco, touching at 
Jamaica, are, vid Panama, 7,980 miles; Nicaragua, 7,720; Tehuan- 
tepec, 7,740; and Honduras, 7,320. From New York the saving 
will be still’ more conspicuous. To San Francisco the Panama 
route is 5,224 miles; that by Nicaragua, 4,700; by Tehuantepec, 
4,200; and Honduras, 4,121. All other circumstances being 
equal, the saving by the Honduras route is put by the author at 
five days. But its greater facilities in the matter of harbours 
will, he is confident, augment that saving in practice to five days 
more; the voyage of twenty-four days and a-half being in effect 
reduced in future to but fourteen days. Similar advantages ma 
be expected to accrue to our Australian trade, as well as that wit 
the Pacific seaboard of America, not to speak of that with Japan, 
China, or the neighbouring islands, Mr. Squier may be congra- 
tulated on the glowing prospects in store for an enterprise of which 
his little volume forms the simple and unassuming chronicle, 


and thence ree 
route, together 


JOHN.* 


Wwe are sorry not to be able to congratulate Mrs. Oliphant on 
her new book. The design is good enough—the constancy, 
under difficulties, of a very light-minded young person for a very 
disagreeable young man ; but the working out is not equal to Mrs. 
Oli hant’s power or repute. The writing is often slipslop, and the 
authoress of Chronicles of Carlingford should not condescend to 
slipslop; the grammar is strangely at fault, so strangely that at 
times we are puzzled how a practised writer could have suffered 
herself to fall into such patent errors; and the characters, if 
natural in drawing, are not always natural in action. And a want 
of accord between character and action in a book taxes a reader's 
patience severely. 

Love-stories are always more or less interesting; that old, old 
tale which is always new has a perennial power of fascination for 
us all; and indeed to some readers nothing else has any fascina- 
tion whatever, while others merely enlarge their borders wide 
enough to admit the hairbreadth escapes and thrilling adventures 
of the romantic school. But undeniably the most popular theme 
an author can take is that furnished by the doubts and difficul- 
ties, the raptures and despair, of two foolish young people, who think 
their whole happiness in this world and their best chance of salva- 
tion in the next depend on getting papa’s consent to a union which 
perhaps in a few years’ time they would give as much to undo 
as they would give now to bring it about. One likes to read of 
their skill in baffling unfriendly plottings whose success would 
probably be the best thing that could aes to them, and of the 
tenacity with which they cling to each other in spite of pru- 
dence, common sense, and remonstrance. And the more un- 
reasonable they are—the more naughty and disobedient the girl 
the more selfish and determined on marrying on nothing, an 


* John. & Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “Chronicles of 
Carlingford,” &c. 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 
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st er into’ pov the man—the more the reader is 
b their fate; and actions which would 
tervisited with the severest condemnation in real life are accepted 
fn fiction as legitimate and admirable. We have often asked 
ourselves if this is quite fair to the impressionable young people 
who read novels, and fancy themselves the heroes and heroines 
‘ To have the glamour of a false sentimentality thrown 
actions which they could only imitate at the cost of finding 
yes disowned by i and cut by society seems slightly 
cruel to them ; and to hold up for their admiration characters and 
conduct such as Kate Crediton’s and John Mitford's, while at the 
eame time teaching them the exact ite for themselves, is 
to make novels ily mischievous, and at the same time 
to make the path of es & still more diffieult to follow. Hither the 
instincts of society are Wrong, and the teachings of experience are 
put barbarous restrictions on the divine impulses of nature, or love 
aust be kept in subordination to reason, and young people must 
gubmit to suffering if they have loved unwisely. Love-stories such 
as John, though pure — in abstract morals, in this sense do 
much harm, use they hold up for sympathetic admiration a 
Jine of action which all parents know to be a fatal mistake, and 
towards which the inclination is quite strong enough by nature. 

It is doing Mrs. Oliphant no ill turn to her ~_ *Indeed 
the plot is so inartificial that we can scarcely speak of the book at 
all without betraying it; and as the interest of John lies in the 

, the scenes, the conversations, and the progress of events, 
not in the mystery of the plot, we shall injure neither the interests 
of the author nor the pleasure of her readers by discussing it. 

The opening device is old. A horse runs away with a young 
lady, SReckniier rescues her from certain destruction at the 

il of his own life. This gives him a kind of vague, indefinite 
claim on her in the future, at least in his own mind, when he is 
easting about for reasons why he should aspire to her love. For 
rove he is a gentleman, he is only the son of a country clergy- 
man, while the Joung lady’s father is a rich banker; and the lines 
of the old feud between impecunious gentlehood and moneyed 
guceess, feeling and ambition, worth and worldliness, are thus laid 
out from the Tbeginnt Kate Crediton, the heroine, is a pretty 
i 


» “not b means a very good young woman”; a 
flict, with a “foolish, dichty, light little 
mind,” preying upon mankind by her seductive graces, and getting 
whatever she wants, whether sugarplums or lovers, hearts or roses, 
no one yet having been found hard enough to resist her. She is 
“a ithe over the middle height”; but we think this a mistake, 
because she is always spoken of afterwards as specially small, with 
a slender swaying figure, having hair of a “warm, sunn, 
brown,” her eyes “dark violet-blue, large and limpid, 
and full of a startled sweetness like the eyes of a fawn. They 
had the child’s look of surprise at the fair world and wonderful 
beings among which it finds itself”; but we are bound to say that, 
looking at Miss Kate Crediton dispassionately, and not bewildered 
her eyes or her hair, like her world in the novel, we find very 
ttle of a child’s guilelessness in fact, though an exceedingly 
pretty pretence of it in manner, and what we daresay would pass 
current with the people about her as the true thing. “She was 
a Greuze—an article of luxury, worth quantities of money, and 
always delightful to look at—an ornament to any chamber, the 
stateliest or the simplest ”; and, such as she is, she is rescued from 
eertain death by John Mitford and brought to his mother’s house 


insensible. 

John is quite the reverse of this pretty, frivolous little girl. 
He is a dull, heavy, plain, awkward young 
who has been kept very close to his mother’s apron-strings, de- 
stined for the Church, but tormented with doubts which he dares 
not allow to appear to either father or mother. His father, indeed, 
is 8 mere archeological dummy, one of the high and dry school, 
unable to recognise the existence of speculative doubts in any sane 
man, or in one nota born knave; and his mother, of whom he is in- 
tensely fond, as she is of him, would be too much distressed by such 
a confession for him to think of making her his confidante. So 
he tells Kate Crediton, and imagines that she can understand 
and sympathize with him and guide him, which is a true touch 
enough ; serious and deep-thinking men, when as fur gone in love 
4s John was, seeing what they wish to see, and finding depth in 
shallowness and spirituality in folly, being quite capable of 
taking Kate Creditons for confidantes and sharers of their most 
eacsal and most secret thoughts. As for Greuze-like Kate, she 
understands no more of what John means than if he were talking 
Greek. She has an unaffected horror of clergymen, because they 
are slow and serious; and when she begins to like John, she 
wishes to prevent his self-immolation, and tells him so; and 
having moreover that moral straightforwardness which may 
accompany great intellectual foolishness, when he confides to her 
his doubts.and hesitations, she goes straight to the point, and 
frankly tells him he ought not to take orders. To which John 
‘@ssents; only sorro y mindful of his mother. After this they 
drift into very deep water, and Kate, who had made u Bmen | 
little bit of humbug about being brother and sister, and had only 
meant to flirt—though by this time she has really fallen in love 
on her own account—finds herself brought to bay, and obliged to 
cng an answer, Yes or No. She allows “ Yes” to be taken from 

» with a little dash of brutality in the wooing which perhaps 
some women would not dislike, but which men do not like to read 
of. As she herself e it :—“ No, I never did consent. It was 


saniun, - savage that knocked a poor girl down and th 


You never asked me even—you took me, 


Well, 


will 
latable revelation. And she does tell him. 
loses his temper, and swears, and behaves with 
outrageousness ; as she has always been a 
and allowed to do just as she likes, she cannot at 
make out this sudden chan But finally she carries her poin 
and gets his consent to her engagement — under 
These conditions are, that John shall give up the Church, 
which he was educated, and to Camelford as a clerk in 
bank, with the unspoken proviso that he shall also submit to 
made ie uncemfortable, and allow himself to be put in a 
wrong position altogether. Asa gentleman, a man of culture, and 
a clergyman in embryo, he is out of place among the junior clerks 
in a bank ; as a junior clerk in a bank he is out of place as the 
lover of the banker's daughter. So the whole thing is a miserable 
muddle, made still worse by his unfitness for the aristocratic and 
worldly society in which Kate moved as a young queen. 

Tn all this portion of the tale Mrs. Oliphant proves equal to 
herself. It is full of the most delicate little touches, quite in her 
best manner, and places the position and feelings of the various 
actors before the reader with photographic clearness. The way in 
which she paints Mr. Crediton, keeping to the letter of his i 
in allowing John to come to his house on Sunday eveni when 
“the world,” to whom he would have been ashamed to introduce 
him, was excluded—yet making him and Kate miserable by his 
jealousy and ill-temper; John’s enforced patience; Kate's 
courage to her provoking father and unwearied sweetness to her 
moody lover, and the interchange of trouble all round—all this is 
excellently done. But, indeed, though the book is as a whole 
quite unequal to the writer's reputation, it abounds in good bits 
which make one only all the more regret its general imperfectnéss. 
One very characteristic touch is given when John and Kate are 
consulting together after they have themselves, and Kate 
is advising firmness as to his refusal to enter the Church, and 

ohn is promising to be firm, but always with that sorrowful side- 
thought for the mother. Kate says :— 

“Tam so glad, but, remember, you must be gentleness its¢lf to her. If 
you were rude, or undutiful, or unkind, I never, never look at you 


“ My darling,” said John. It was so sweet of her thus to defend his 
mother. If Mrs. Mitford had heard it her soft heart would have been filled 
with disgust and bitterness to think of this stranger taking it upon herself 
to plead for her, his mother, with her ownson! But John hom om 
how sweet it was of his darling to be so anxious for his mother, and felt 
heart melt over her. 

We cannot say as much for the naturalness of the second 
volume. All the action between Mr. Crediton and Fred Huntley 
was neither probable nor honourable; as little likely was Kate's 
flight to Fanshawe Regis; or, granting this, her father’s easy for- 

iveness, He had evidently made up his mind to dislike John 
Mitford under all circumstances; and this flagrant opposition to 
his wishes, this — flying in the face of his parental authority, 
could scarcely have made matters better. And, foolish and 
thoughtless as Kate was, could she innocently have persisted in 
accepting Fred’s attentions to such a point as they reached? 
Though light and a flirt, she is meant to be pure and innocent ; 
yet in this episode with Fred Huntley she sails a little too near 
the wind for our taste, and not all Mrs. Oliphant’s skill can wash 
her quite as white as she should be. ‘We are sorry not to have a 
more laudatory word to say for an author whose we gene- 
rally like so well, and whose work has hitherto been so creditable; 
but as even Homer sometimes nods, so may Mrs. Oliphant write 
below herself on occasions, and when she does not take the _— 
she might; and in proportion to our belief in her power and our 
respect for her fame is our measure of judgment on her when her 
work is not equal to either. 


THE PORTFOLIOS 

has not appeared an art periodical of so high a class 
as the Portfolio since the Paani of the Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review. The staff of writers in the two journals is 
similar. Among the contributors to each are found the names of 
Mr, Hamerton, Mr. Pi ve, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. 

Taylor, and Mr. Watkiss Noy » names which give some 
owledge. olio does not p 

snap to review the Exhibitions of the year; perenne 
other journals take care to provide the public promptly with in- 
formation on current topies, The idea is, as the title Portfolio 
seems to imply, to collect and keep compactly within the eovers 
of a monthly journal materials which, though not without imme- 
diate interest, shall by their intrinsic worth claim a permanent 
place in literature. A = thus planned may be even too 
good to be appreciated; the public crave novelty and look for 
startling announcements. Still there is reason to ho year 
by year the love of art for art’s sake is gro and more 
warm, and certainly the want has been felt of some influential 
which might give expression to the thoughts of the best 
minds, and publish m forms agreeable to educated tastes works 


* The Portfolio: an Artistic Periodical. Edited by Philip Gilbert 
ublished Monthly. Nos. —XI. London : Seeley, Jackson, 


but the thing to be drawn from that is not any nonsense about 
giving up.” The only thing for which she “palates is that 2 
she chal tell her father, the rich banker, and make the ‘best of 5 
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illustrative of contem and historic art. The Gazette des 
Beaux Arts has in aan supplied this need. The Port- 
folio, if it can but overcome defects inse: le from a first ex- 
periment, may secure like benefits to the cultivated classes of 
land. 
r. Hamerton, the Editor, opens the October number with a 
lucid and searching criticism on “ the ey “arg ” of the 
nt day. He selects three artists—Mr. Newton, Mr. Mac- 
allum, and Mr. Peter Graham—to exemplify the principles he 
seeks to ogee In the first place, he points to the short- 


comings of our modern school of prepa. gumting, to its want 
of impulse and P , to its lack of grandeur. He objects to 
the landscape of the last fifteen years that, 


With one or two exceptions, there is a want of grandeur about it, and 

even here we must distinguish. There has never been a time when natural 
.grandeur was more strongly felt than it is now, but there is not much 
_grandeur in the artistic spirit of the time; so that, although the painters 
‘may paint higher mountains and heavier cataracts than their predecessors, 
and put them on canvasses of considerable size too, the work somehow does 
“not affect us as a grand human production. The truth is, that the study of 
‘nature has in our time rather crushed and enfeebled the artistic spirit, which 
ought to use nature as freely as an architect uses his precious woods and 
marbles ; so that our painters have lost for a time the ly d and lordly 
sway of treating the things they see about them in the worl 


Mr. Hamerton, here and elsewhere, examines the vexed and difficult 
question whether science has on the whole done good or ill to land- 
scape art; he says he could name half-a-dozen painters who have 
been ruined by science, but then he admits that they were all men 
of feeble artistic =~ to begin with. Science can teach only what 
is most easy for the artist to learn; it may teach how to make a 
straight line or a circle, but not how to draw the curves of the 
sea-shore; it may show the true place of a bone or of a muscle, 
but it does not tell what subtle variations in surface express 
living energy or mental action; it can recount the colours in 
the spectrum, and yet the scientific laws of light would be of 
little avail to a Titian in laying on the flesh tints of the “ Flora” 
or “La Bella.” ‘We may,’ says Mr. Hamerton, “even go 
further than this, and admit that science teaches nothing what- 
ever that belongs — to art ; nothing, that is, in the true and 
deep meaning of the word, artistic.” Science to the landscape- 
painter seems to serve but as a map or a cyclopedia; it aids his 
memory and tells him his whereabouts; it may render the faculty 
of observation more keen and precise ; if it does not teach him how 
to paint, it may tell him what to see. And yet this matter of seeing 
and sight is the turning-point in the whole question. Science 
teaches the painter to look at nature as through a clear crystal 
lens; art demands that imagination shall interpose colour, that 
a shall throw in dramatic intensity. Science is cold and 
, art warm and emotional; the two meet, ery disagree ; 
they aid, yet oppose, each other. We have pushed the argument 
beyond the point at which Mr.Hamerton stops, and yet that 
he is conscious of the freezing force of science is apparent 
when, in praise of the pree-scientific age, he writes :— 

The great artists are masters in a sense not very generally understood in 
the England of to-day. The masters had a sieuete irit, and considered 
the natural world as their estate,-wherein they found manner of riches, 
which riches they used at their own high and unquestioned pleasure. The 
timid art of to-day, trembling in dread of scientific criticism, works in 
another rom oa e live in a time when a truly great artist, dazzled and 
drunk with beauty, with passionate and necessarily personal and one-sided 
views of things, would find himself gradually chilled by the cool common 
_ Sense of everybody around him. 

Mr. Hamerton, as we have said, chooses three artists to illus- 
trate his views. Mr. Newton’s “Glen Coe,” a drawing repro- 

. duced felicitously in these pages, is quoted as “quite a typical 
example of contemporary landscape art.” “In point of science 
there is not the slightest comparison between the most advanced 
landscape of the nineteenth century and the landscape of any 
century whatever that preceded it; to compare the two would 
be like comparing the astronomy of the-present day with the 
astronomy of Kepler and Galileo.” Mr. MacCallum is quoted 
to exemplify the power and the weakness of contemporary land- 
scape-painters. ‘‘ Nobody ever drew the strength of a beech- 
tree or the lightness of a birch with more entire understanding of 
the nature of the tree,” “but notwithstanding Mr. MacCallum’s 

t powers of observation, and memory, and realization, he 

no spiritual power. Not one of his pictures ever affects 

us when we stand before it, or haunts us when we have left it. 

And this is the especial weakness of our scientifically accurate 

.”’ And thus the argument favours the middle manner of Mr. 

Peter Graham, sufficiently scientific to be true, and sufficiently 

ra spot and powerful to be artistic. “The Spate in the High- 

ds ” was as passionate as the wildest of Salvator, and yet 

it was as scientific as the most rigid of contemporary studies.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s idea is that, to an artist, the learning of science is 

like the learning of a language ; the student at first starting stut- 
ters and feels impeded :— 

If you are only learning French, and are doubtful about your verbs and 
genders, it is impossible that you should speak eloquently in French; but 
go and listen to Jules Favre, and he will prove to you that the verbs and 

ders are not a bar to the torrent of passionate oratory. So it is and will 
with our scientific landscape. The time is fast approaching, it is already 

,at hand, when the scientific acquirements of this generation in landscape 
, will offer no hindrance whatever to the eloquence of the passionate 

painters. 

‘These views come with more weight because Mr. Hamerton has 
“himself passed through a scientific condition—that stage in the 
study of nature which once went by the name “Pre-Raffaellitism.” 


But critics, as well as ponies have recanted; even Mr, Ruskin, 
who beguiled tens and hundreds of our young artists into paths of 
false hope and worse despair, has forsaken his first love. ner 
delusions having been dispelled, we are left to rejoice over what 
has been gained in earnestness of purpose and simple truth-segk. 
ing. Childish vagaries have been corrected by age and experi 

so that strong and manly painters now throw into the study 
nature the force of intellect and the glow of imagination. Insteag 
of studies scattered, weak, and meaningless, we find landscapes 
broad, strong, and resolute in perpen. 

“ The chief intention of the Portfoliois” stated to be “ to sy y 
to its subscribers, at a lower cost than would be possible wits 
the certain sale of a regular periodical circulation, works of ay 
of various kinds, but always such as are likely to interest a cultj- 
vated public ; and to accompany them with literature by writers 
of proved ability, superior to mere letterpress, and more 
than pure criticism or metegeng. Among these “ works of art 
of various kinds” the English public will receive gladly choice plates 
from recent publications of “the French Etching Club.” " The 
Portfolio may do good service if it can thus make the artists ang 
amateurs of our country better acquainted with the facile and 
brilliant etchers of Paris. Slight but eminently artistic, the seq. 
shore sketchy, the sky an offhand impromptu, atmospheric, lumj- 
nous, and full of movement, is M. Lalanne’s “ Point de départ de 
Guillaume de Normandie allant 4laconquéte de l’Angleterre, 1066,” 
In this plate there is freedom and fling, care with apparent care- 
lessness, dash, and what in slang is known as devil, with studied 
relations in tone, and that absolute response between the executive 
hand and the governing mind which few, if any, of our English 
etchers or painters can attain unto. The reproductions by the 
autotype process of artists’ original drawings and studies, another 
leading feature in the Portfolio, are not always successful. Cer. 
tainly considerable injustice has been done to that clever water. 
colour drawing by Mr. H. 8S. Marks, “The Princess and the 
Pelicans.” The present owner of the original, Mr. William 
Burges, can show a brilliant photograph which puts to shame 
the tame washed-out autotype published in the September 
number. On the other’ hand, among the specimen works of 
“English Painters of the Present Day” the following may be 
accepted as more or less successful:—photograph from a draw- 
ing, “ Night and Day,” by Mr. Simeon Solomon; autotype of 
“ Retribution,” from a study in chalk by Mr. Edward Armitage, 
A.R.A.; a reduced  / in autotype of a grandly imaginative 
drawing by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., “Cordelia’s Portion,” photo- 
graph from a monochrome drawn by Mr. Ford Madox Brown; 
and “Glen Coe,” autot from a drawing in water-colours 
Mr. A. P. Newton. These illustrations, which reproduce with more 
or less fidelity the actual touches of the originals, are of excep- 
tional interest. The facsimiles of drawings by the Old Masters 
naturally led to the attempt to do equal justice to the works of 
artists In our own time. The number of new processes now 
available favours the belief that the Portfolio, if sustained by 
adequate enterprise and capital, may bring within reach of its 
subscribers a class of illustrations at once novel, popular, and high 
in art. 

“English Painters of the Present Day ”—papers which appear 
month by month in the Portfolio—abound in interesting facts and 
discriminative criticism. From a vigorous sketch of “ Phili 
Hermogenes Calderon and the St. John’s Wood School,” furnish 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, the following just appraisement of merit is 
worthy of extract :— 

To convey in the guise of the past the feelings and affections of home 
seems Mr. Calderon’s true vocation. He has not the dramatic or story- 
telling faculty in that intense strength which can dispense with the aids of 
costume. But his work has in it nothing tricky or meretricious. A certain 
gravity and solidity, even in the treatment of the lightest subjects, is the 
most common characteristic of this school ; which as it includes the dainty 

race of Leslie,the quiet and rich humour of Marks, the playfulness of 
Storey, and the gravity and historic leaning of Yeames, ekesies and 
Wynfield, as well as the various power of Calderon, cannot, I think, fairly be 
said to have suffered under the more mischievous influences of coterieship. 
Association, as I see it working in this party of painters, seems altogether 
wholesome. I find in their work, while it appeals to the taste, and is shaped 
by the conditions of the time, a self-respecting abstinence from all the baser 
means of attraction, and an evident aspiration, as it seems to me, to 
something higher and graver than the generation has yet found for its 
historical painters to do. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti brings "poetic and artistic instincts to the 
appreciation of “ Arthur Hughes—Windus—Miss Spartali—the 

younger Madox-Browns.” In eloquent yet discriminating language 

e points out the transmuting power of Pre-Raffaellitism on the 
English school; he shows how that school had an ideal faith, 
and was in itself a discipline; how it was strong and sincere in 
its convictions; how it sought to make its creations consonant with 
facts, its handiwork responsive to inward conception; and how, 
consequently, the pictures given forth were independent, a true 
transcript of the student’s mind, a record of acquired knowledge 
and of mental growth. These principles are still operative 
among our younger painters, though the more patent forms of 
Pre-Raffaellitism belong to the past. Mr. Rossetti’s criticism 
inclines to what the Germans would call subjective; it enters into 
the inward meaning or motive of a picture, it gives credit for good 
intentions even though the artist may have fallen short of his aim, 
and thus are appreciated phases of art which, otherwise approached, 
might easily be misunderstood. Mr. Arthur Hughes is ese | 
dealt with; his pictures are as poems, the painter is himse 
“ rightly to be called a poet, comparable to a poet in theiform 
of verse—not, certainly, one of the first order or amplest scope 
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indisputable rank, whose t:tle as poet is no more 
than that of a Dante or ” Mr. 
Sidney be Suivin shows like sympathetic mind for the een truth- 
of Mr. Madox Brown, for the love of beauty in Mr. 
gimeon Solomon, for the fervid tone and impassioned utterance 
of Mr. Bu Burne Jones. Mr. Brown is designated “one of the most 
acute and imagin ative of pictorial realists ”’ ; 3 Mr. Simeon Solomon 
is placed “ among the of “ artists whose aim it is to 
peautiful things beautifully.” Mr. Colvin reaches a climax 
ee ardent eulogy on the genius of Mr. Burne Jones. Perha 
ter condensation and more ordered sequence would add weight 
or ehis eloquent disquisition. But the whole criticism glows with 
tic fire; the sentences have a fine artistic touch; thus it is 
Fappily said that “a flower ted by Mr. Burne Jones is a a 
flower described by Keats; all the ce and colour and sed 
are can ht and concentrated in the magic pencil strokes,’ 
ibes how the Pre-Raffaellites, under the leadership mt 
Mr. ”. G. Rossetti, have entered on a second phase; they have 
passed “from sympathy with the religious ocy art ‘of early art 
to sympathy th the ssthetic temper of early art.” And at the 
time a new school in poetry has olen in response to 
this pictorial art ; “the work aoe by Morris ae its pictorial 
analogue in the work done by Mr. Jones.” The disciples of this 
poo of Pre-Raffaellitism have “felt that they could 
~ express the love of beauty that was in them more beautifully, the 
ht and emotion that were in them more freely and fruitfully, 
if veg could bring back their art to the childish. attitude of the 
early poets i if they could create for their art an unscientific and 
waite N o-man’s-land of beauty and enchantment, where all 
the figures of all the world’s history and all the offspring of all 
the world’s imagingtion might a, to roam together among 
e ves, and greet one another in joy or sorrow, wearing 
apparel they pleased, and one another in 
= guise they would.” This and other we have 
noted may indicate what Mr. Hamerton and his staff of writers 
oe done towards redeeming art-criticism from the singularly 
low estate into which of late years it has fallen. 
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3. rom ien 


Loxbox INSTITUTION.—1870-1871.—LECTURES. 
EDUCATIONAL COURSES. 


at Four. 
I._EIGHT LECTURES on CHEMIC. eg Professor ODLING, M.B., F.R.S- 
October 31; November 7°14, 21, $8; December 8, BER 
II._SIX LECTURES on the FIRST of Professor HUXLE 
LL.D., F.B.S. January 2,95 February 6, 13, 20, 27 
EIGHT, LECTURES on ASTRO: NOMY: "PROCTO: B.A., F.R.A.S. 
ane for these Educational Lectures, the Fee foreach Course being Five 
CONVERSAZIONE LECTURES. 
Wednesdays, at Half-past Seven. 
Os Request.—_On DUST and Professor TYNDALL, LL. D., F.R.8. 
At First Conversazione, Deeembe: By 
d OTHER COLOURING MATTERS. W.H. PE 
F.B.S., Sec. C.S. the the Second Conversazione, February 15, 187! REIN, 


STAINED GLASS ZESTHETICALLY CONSIDERE WITH REFEREN 
MODERN ART. By HENRY HOLIDAY, Esq. Atthe 


-—The S of the Lecture to be delivered at the Fourth 
IV.—The Subject Conversazione, April 12, 1871, 
EVENING COURSES. 


Thursdays, at -past Seven. 
I—TWO LECTURES (with Instrumental Music on the ACOUSTICS of the ORCHE TRA. 
By Dr. W. H. STONE, M.A., F.R.C.P. November i017, 1870. 
IL._TWO LECTURES on PRECIOUS METALS and a’ PRECIOUS STONES. By Pro- 
fessor MORRIS, F.G.8. November 24; December 1; 
Two LECTURES on COUNT ROMFORD on his PHILOSOPHICAL RK. 
y W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, Esq.,F.C.S. December 8, 15; 1870, We 
Iv LECTURES on, MUSIC, CHARACTERISTIC DESCRIPTIVE. 
JOHN ELLA, Esq., Director of the Musical Union. = ary 12, 19; 187) By 
V-—FOUR, LECTURES on the ACTION, NATU. DETECTI 
y F. 8. BARFF, Esq.. M.A., F.C CB. ebruary 2, 9, 23; 1871. 
vETWo LECTURES (bein the Travers Course) on the COLONIAL QUESTION. 
Prof. J. B. THOROLD ERS. bag 1871. 8 om 
Ix. iz ECTURES on ECONOMIC BOTANY; or VEGETABLE SUBSTAN! 
for FOOD, andin the ARTS and MANUFACTURES. By Professor BEN TLE 


23, 30; April 6, 20, 27; 
By Order, THOS. PIPER, Hon. Sec. 
EVENING LECTURES.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


FRANKLAND, F-RS.. will commence COURSE of EI 

Lect nthe FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEME HEMISTRY, on 
vember t o'clock, con’ 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


[NSTRUCTION in SCIENCE and ART for WOMEN.— 
GUTHRIE, aod OLIVER, in the Lecture South 


at Eleven A.M., commencing 
November 9 uxley’s Introd y VANCED COURSE on 
Tuesdays Fridays, aM., November ets for ‘ourse, 
Rehools and Families can obtain Six Tekets at th ePrice of Five. 
A Syllabus will be on the Day of each 


who may wish to at to Sur Tickets by 
Sale Treasurer the Renal forwarded on recei, 
of Ofce Order, made payebie 40 the Treasurer, at the Post Office, 8 Fulham 


COLLEGE, London— 


UNIVERSITY 
LITICAL ECONOMY. 


S will deliver the INTRODUCTORY LECTURE of his Course on 
of Ladies interested in 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


UNY. NIVERSIT Y of LONDON.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
now VACANT: that ope of the University is 
or before the 15th of November. ii Be REGISTRAL on 


University of London, Senate, 
London, W., October 27, 1870, WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Park. 


‘The SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 
The JUNIOR HALF TERM begins November 2. 
ining Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LaDy RESIDENT. 


MALVERN CcCOLLEG E— 


December ELECTION will be held to SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS oi at the Boarding £90 for Two Years, and Two of £90 for One 
merit, Two for Mathema 
Year. Of these Two will be tor 


Candidates must be beer Er of Fifteen, e: 
Scholarship. Regard wi be paid to difference 0. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 


nesses the PRINCE and of, 


This Chari for Infant hans Pa of the United The Plan 
that of Homes each. 104 are now it there 
vacant ch cannot be filled up for want of Funds. irheve te fall escommnodation for 


are gernedtly as depends entirely upon Voluntary Bene- 
volence. Contributions wil 


be thankfully received. 


Cheepeide, JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
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Good Digestions and Bad Hearts. 
of Mid-Scotland. Army Organization. 
-General on Things in General. 
and Cambridgeshire. : 
> 


574 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 29, 1870, 


TUTITION.—The VICAR of nea pleasantly AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1999, 
situated Parish in a TOUR CAPIT Al, £1,000,000.. 


J. A OXFORD MAN wishes to meet with ONE or TWO 
PUPILS, to nccompanty him on TOUR, through the HOLY LAND daring the Barly 


for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 
POR mar, <7 M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. and Senior Assistant-Master of 
aes College, my: Assistant-Master at Shrew: A receives BOYS from 

ouse, with 17 acres of" Play; le from Rugby. A List 
in ding the the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of of Greek, Cam- 
frites. fe Master of Shrewsbu Rev. Dr. aster of Wellington College, 
Mavic af Buby. and Parents of He. Beason ive, under ‘I'welve, 
£85 ; over £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON’S PUPILS 


passed tnd, Oth, and 17th at the resent Examination for INDIAN TELEGRAPH. 

Buildings, « and South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
— HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGH- 


Eminent PROPESSO rts. Terms, 
70 100 ear, Ynexce tionable Bera, care of Mr. 


CHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A. VACANCY 
occurred in the Office of HEAD-MASTER to the Merchant Taylors’ School. 

ation of the Rev. Dr. HESSEY, all Applications and 

(who must at either the 


ae on Appointment have graduated Honours 
University of or Cambridge. in Orders of of England without the 
cure of Souls, ot "shall not exceed F. Years of Age) addressed on or before 
loth tothe Masten and WanDEneof the 

le Street _~ will after 


EL FISHER, Clerk to the Company. 
an EDITOR, for an Old-established 


of Liberal Politics and sound 


London Morni: 
must be well wi with t! 


rcise 
by Letter stating Salary ‘and’ if in a similar 
inls, addressed to A. B., capacity. 
treet, be received until Saturday, the 29th instan — 


M4N 8s 1,0 N HOU S 
THE “CAPTAIN” RELIEF FUND. 
Ate PRELIMINARY MEETING, held at the MANSION HOUSE on Wednesday, 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair; 


view he now being raised for the Relief of the Widows 
and dependent Relatives of those who perished in the ill-fated Ship the 


‘a 
That this Mestin in the objects of the “ Captain” Reli 
formed ot the wal College Portsmouw*h. with, the 


i age for Ai Assistance as 
table for the Ww dows, and Orphans of the Otcers and ‘and 
on the morning of the 7th of last September. 
Te the following Gentlemen, with power to add to their number, do form the Com- 


: The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 


‘The Lord Mayor Elect (Alderman Dakin). Admiral Baillie Hamilton. 
Bernard , Esq. Alderman William La M.P. 
R. B. Lord Henry Gordon Len: 
Captain Commerell, V.C., C.B., Sir John Lubbock. Bart. M.-P. 
Sir Benin. Sir John Heron \axwell, Past. 
John Coo! RM Adsairal Sir A. Mune, K- .C.B. 

Admiral Sir Sidne K.C.B. Admiral Richards. 

ames e, . Salomons, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Thomes Gabriel, Bart. Dr. Smart, C.B. 

. P. Gassiot, Esq. illiam i! MP. 
Admiral W. King Hall, C.B. John Kemp Welch, Esq, 

. Griffiths, Esq. 8. Morley, Esq., 

The mentor of Pi wholly or Crew who 


‘oor People who were partially dependent upon the 
in the ill-fated Sh is about 08. Im onder to provide them with acai 
uw « 


Asai 


SUB: are earnestly REQUESTED, and will 
‘ouse, and by the London and Bank 
JOSEPH GIBBS, 
Lieut. SEBASTIAN GASSIOT, R.N.,f Secretaries. 
‘THE ART LIBRARY belonging to the Late 
at Berlin wi) SOLD 4 
November next, by Herr WRIGHT of orcign £ 


OOLNER’S BUST of TENNYSON (published | at it 42s, 


in Statuary Porcelain, 14 
Hanley, for One Gut Guinea. height 14 in., may now be had direct from J. L. A 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, BARRISTERS, 


H{YDROPATHIO SANATORIUN, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
Physician—Dr. ED 


Hill, 8.W. ARD LANE, . M.D. Edin. 
the M.A.,M.D. ‘Turkish Baths on 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — COMPRESSED 


jankers. 
the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 


B 
Memrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO. ; 


Brawones in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Current Accounts Head = ‘erms customary with Lendon 
ie ice OD 
and Interest allowed wh when the Credit Balance does not oll below £100, Bankers, 
Deposits recetved for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
per ann. to Ta month’ Notice of 
At itto 
Ats di dite $ ditto 
Bills at the current exchange of the day on an: Branches of 
Approved Bills purchused or cont for the Bank, free of 
effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East. India Stock ang 


Loans, por the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
wn, and Amny, Navy, aud Civil Pay and 
description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, 5.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000, 


eptennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 


— and itberal Settlement of Claims. 
The usual Commission on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE 
Cuter Ovrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 

Braycn PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per 
The rst-class Securities to £972,621. 


in Fi 
Of the Subscribed apitel f £750,000, only £75,000 is 
All kinds Je ected af at moderate rates ete very liberal conditions, 
d Balance “Sheet t to be had on-application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 
[THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


IRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
“eo by Royal Charter A.D, 1720. 
Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1870, 


LIFE PO CICHPS, in conformity with this Fr may be effected with the n 
The Sums Assured by these Policies are secured for the Benefit of the Wife, or of the Wife 
Children, are not s Jeet to the Husband or his Creditors, and are free from Probate Duty. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary, 


(THE LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (Founded 1836), 
has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless Restrictions, 
The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms, 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future Challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 
Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Unreserved information on all points, on application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


CARRIAGE ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 


8ST. MICHAEL'S HOUSE, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £10,000. 
R.. » Company Tasuses Carriages of every description against Accidents of all kinds, Fire 
to Damage from Collision and other causes, incurred by of every kind, 
well known to be most considerable; and this Company has been established for the — 


of atfording to Owns of Carriages the means of Insuring against the Losses occasi: aH 
above-mentioned oe and which so often entail such heavy Outlays to Owners of this 


of pro 
surers combine a low scale of Premiums, together with s 
and Damage. 


antages 
promp' ‘pt and Liberal cutioment of all Claims for Loss 


RATES OF INSURANCE. 
not in value, os. per 


R. EAMES, Managing Director. 
MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE 
39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Married Women being empowered by the “ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870,” toute 


Policies of Assurance for their separate use upon their own Lives, or the Lives o' 
Husbands. are invited to consider the advantages which the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
otters. 


The Society was established in 1834. At the termination of the first yer ie Mn Bosra 
Fund amounted to £3,391, and its Income to £3,964. It has paid on Deaths for po 
£565,920, a for Bonuses thereon £167,607, or on the average £130 for every £100 cleaned, It has 

now an Accumulated Fund of £700,000, and an Annual Income of £105,400, 


Full the progress, and tion of the Society, with Forms 
of Proposal: may be obieined on application to the Aétuary. 
September 1870. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


AIR TREATMENT (for Asthma, Bronchial and Lung Disorders hend 
Malvern. Physician_R. B. GRINDROD, M.D. Prospectus 
QUEENSLAND. 


Passages. Information and particulars to be obtalaed on apptios’ Amisted 

) who a are he We Go for the 
Climate, Every Comfort, on Moderate ‘Terms ILFRACOMBE 
8IGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its long repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. i Contract Charge 
cvunications to" The M Bedford Belford by the Week.—Com- 


{EAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


EAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and nd BRASS BEDSTEADS, Ste in their Sh their 
of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that at the sho 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HFA! AL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, contain 
URNIPURE. thee by Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED 


195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Stock co: 


FFENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and ba PIECES.— Buy. ers of the above are requested, " before finally deciding, 
to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, oes, Ranges, 
Fire-irons, and General as cannot, ed elsewhere, 
either for ne novelty, beauty of design, o of w 

Register Stoves 
Bright ditto, with Ormolu Ornaments 


OAL SCOOPS. WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 
Betemns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The Prices vary 
from 1s. 9d. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops, from Is. 9d.; do. do., sige-tnee, from 4s. 6d. ; 
covered Box Scoops, from 4s, 6d.; ditto, with Hand-Scoop, from 10s. 6d. ; do. do., with fancy 
‘old ornamentation, from 15s. 6d. ; highly finished and ornamented, and beat with imitation 
vory handles, from 30s. (50s. is also a choice selection of W: Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. W ILLIAM 8. BURTON confidently asserts his to be the 
and at the same time the best and most varied, ay in the Wor 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing I to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, a CATALOGUE Of 850 Tilustrations of his 


Stock, wi ists of Prices and Plans of 20 large Show-rooms, e xford 

Street, W io. and 4 a es , 5,and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard. 

The oe of dellvering ant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is 

trifling. WILLIAM 8 BURTON “will Glens undertake delivery at a small small fixed rate. 

pus sof VICARAGE m DINING-ROOM SUITE, in Oak or 
Mahogany, erate in Clergymen Furnishing this fe 

Brussels Carpets in in ‘and Indian Designs. These Carpets highly recomme for 


Durability 
WAUGH & SON, 3 and 4 Goodge Street, and 65 and 66 Tottenham Court Road, London. 


ME. STREETER’s new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


EWELLERY, DIAMOND WORK, WATCHES and 
Stamps. Mr. STREETER is the Introducer of Jew J 
Bitccessor to HANCOCK & CO., Limited, 37 Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


Bronze Fenders... 3S. to £9 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ........0ceceseeeeseeees from £2 108. to £25. 
from £1 12s. to £100. 
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